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DO  WE  HAVE  LEADERSHIP  AND  SERVICE? 

«P 

XL  VERY  newspaper  must  conform  to  certain  minimum  specifications.  College 
newspapers  are  no  exception.  Newspapers  are  more  than  purveyors  of  news  and 
comment,  they  are  agencies  having  policies  of  their  own,  responsibilities  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  and  worthy  missions  of  great  significance.  They  are  both 
leaders  and  servants.  They  are  leaders  because  they  help  to  create  public  sentiment, 
formulate  ideas  and  ideals  of  millions,  and  bring  carefully  conceived  messages  into 
the  homes  and  minds  of  their  readers.  They  are  servants  because  journalistic  media, 
like  governments,  project,  and  are  projected  by  the  people  they  serve,  fairly  reflecting 
public  opinion  to  the  extent  that  they  are  supported  by  paid  subscriptions  and  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  so  permitted  to  exist. 

"Journalistic  media  (such  as  a  college  newspaper)  prosper  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  own  sense  of  responsibility,  which  is  shared  by  every  member  of  the  editorial 
staff,  and  its  own  value  of  journalism,  which  is  gauged  and  accounted  for  by  the 
business  staff  in  proportion  to  its  economic  support  from  the  public  it  serves."* 

Realizing  these  precepts,  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  have  authorized  newspapers.  The  vast  majority  of  these  newspapers  are 
written  and  published  by  the  students  for  their  fellow  students  under  faculty  super¬ 
vision.  The  faculty  supervision  is  necessary  so  that  inexperienced  writers  will  not 
be  permitted  to  print  scandal,  obscenities  or  anything  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
college  or  the  student.  Experience  has  shown  that  supervision  of  this  type  is 
necessary  for  the  common  good. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  college  newspaper  is  excused  from  the 
precepts  of  journalism,  nor  does  it  mean  that  it  can  shirk  its  responsibilities.  The 
function  of  the  faculty  adviser  is  not  censorship  but  guidance.  A  faculty  adviser 
will  seldom  interfere  with  writers  of  proven  ability  and  integrity  or  with  editors  of 
proven  judgment  and  intelligence.  The  faculty  adviser  invariably  prefers  to  let 
the  students  run  their  own  paper. 

*  (First  two  paragraphs  quoted  from  "An  Outline  Survey  of  Journalism”  by  George  Fox 
Mott,  pp.  1  and  2.)  Barnes  and  Noble,  1940. 

( Continued  on  next  Page) 


EDITORIAL  ( Continued ) 

A  college  newspaper  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  journalism  when  it 
consistently  shows  lack  of  initiative,  lack  of  good  taste,  and  lack  of  intelligence.  A 
weekly  summary  of  official  bulletins  and  columns  written  in  the  poorest  journalese 
and  devoted  to  the  social  teas  of  a  limited  and  unrepresentative  group,  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  newspaper.  An  abject  silence  regarding  pressing  problems  does  not  make 
a  newspaper  a  leader  in  formulating  ideas.  A  patronizing  attitude  toward  college 
athletics  either  in  success  or  failure  does  not  fairly  reflect  student  opinion. 

It  should  not  only  be  expected  but  demanded  by  students  that  their  newspaper 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  journalism.  It  is  unthinkable  that  virile  college 
men,  many  of  them  veterans,  allow  college  newspapers  that  are  lax,  sloppy,  and 
impotent.  Unless  a  college  newspaper  or  any  newspaper  has  a  driving,  aggressive, 
and  crusading  policy,  it  can  never  inspire  its  readers  or  serve  them  in  any  useful 
capacity  whatsoever. 

Weak-kneed  newspapers  will  not  discuss  the  urgent  problems  of  finance  facing 
veterans  receiving  $65  or  $ 90  per  month.  They  will  not  discuss  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  college  facilities.  They  will  not  discuss  resolutions  or  difficulties 
of  a  student  council.  These  newspapers  refuse  to  run  stories  about  prominent  stu¬ 
dents  engaged  in  vital  collegiate  activities  and  they  even  omit  any  reference  to  these 
activities.  In  addition,  they  do  not  care  to  print  stories  of  a  ''controversial”  nature 
which  might  arouse  student  or  reader  interest  and  might  possibly  correct  glaring 
difficulties  confronting  the  campus,  viz.,  the  parking  problem.  In  short,  they  will 
do  nothing  constructive,  and  will  continue  doing  nothing  unless  improvement  is 
demanded. 

The  entire  blame  cannot  be  placed  on  any  one  person  or  any  one  group  if  a 
college  newspaper  falls  into  dissolution.  However,  most  of  the  responsibility  may 
be  squarely  placed  on  the  student  body  as  a  whole  for  allowing  such  insipidity  to 
exist.  Ultimately,  the  blame  lies  with  each  and  every  person  connected  with  a 
college  or  university  who  blandly  sits  back  and  says,  in  effect,  "let  the  other  guy  do  it.” 

We  can  do  little  about  the  general  decline  in  the  collegiate  journalistic  field, 
but  we  can  and  do  insist  that  the  students  of  Boston  College  make  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  or  not  their  own  house  is  in  order.  Our  newspaper  should  take  the 
lead  among  the  college  papers  in  this  area  and  should  seek  to  stimulate  the  resurgence 
of  true  journalism.  True  journalism  means  leadership  and  service.  True  journalism 
would  constitute  the  best  form  of  public  relations  for  Boston  College. 


CAPTAIN  BARK  COMES  ABOARD 


By  JOHN  J.  BRENNAN,  Jr. 


I 

1  HE  heady  smell  of  spices  clung 
to  the  beaded  drapes  with  a  strength 
that  would  cloy  the  senses  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  Occidental.  Steve  Bark,  how¬ 
ever,  sniffed  the  perfumed  air  with 
delight.  He  was,  as  he  called  him¬ 
self,  an  old  China  Hand,  one  who 
knew  the  low  places  of  the  East  as 
well  as  a  Babbitt  knows  the  side 
streets  of  his  home  town.  Sitting 
there  on  the  worn  velvet  cushions, 
blowing  the  smoke  of  Turkish  ciga¬ 
rettes  through  his  wide-spread  nos¬ 
trils,  Bark  felt  the  complacency  of 
the  hard  working  mariner  who 
chances  to  spend  a  few  days  of  lux¬ 
urious  shore  leave. 

Before  him  was  a  table  filled  with 
Oriental  foodstuffs,  highly  seasoned 
to  try  the  palate  of  the  most  sated 
epicure.  Occasionally,  he  reached 
out  a  hard-palmed  hand  and  sampled 
one  of  the  rare  edibles.  Then,  hav¬ 
ing  breathed  its  aroma  and  rolled 
it  around  in  his  mouth,  he  would 
chew  it  slowly,  draining  from  the 
morsel  every  drop  of  flavor  and 
pleasure. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  Bark 
that  the  discordant  Chinese  music 
from  the  banquet  hall  below,  that 
jarred  the  smoke-laden  air,  had 
stopped.  Not  all  at  once,  perhaps, 


but  one  instrument  at  a  time  until 
only  the  plinking  of  a  Chinese  guitar 
twanged  slowly  and  more  slowly  and 
ceased.  Bark  grasped  the  slender¬ 
stemmed  wine  glass  and  gulped  a 
quick  draught.  Then  he  refilled  the 
glass  from  the  waiting  decanter  of 
amber  fluid.  His  head  seemed  to 
clear  and  he  heard  again  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  syllables  of  the  dance. 

There  was  a  creaking  on  the  an¬ 
cient  stairs  outside  the  room.  Bark 
turned  to  view  the  intruder.  There, 
standing  with  his  body  parting  the 
beaded  curtains,  was  a  stranger.  He 
wore  a  black  cap  on  his  head  and  a 
black,  high-topped  sweater  enfolded 
his  corded  neck.  The  sleeve  of  his 
coat  told  Bark  that  this  was  a  fellow 
captain. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?” 
snapped  Bark.  There  was  a  glint 
that  passed  quickly  in  the  uninvited’s 
eye.  Bark  noted  with  curiosity  the 
utter  emptiness  of  the  sockets. 
There  were  eyes  there,  but  they  were 
so  cold  and  pale  they  gave  their 
owner  the  appearance  of  a  walking 
skeleton.  The  visitor  smiled  and 
his  sallow  dry  skin  wrinkled  back 
from  his  large  teeth. 

"I’ve  come  for  you,  Bark.” 

"You  must  be  mistaken.”  Bark 
felt  a  strange  fear  come  over  him 
and  then  he  felt  faint.  His  head 
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seemed  to  pitch  and  reel  and  he 
watched  the  captain  grow  tall  and 
short  as  the  fixtures  of  the  room  led 
a  macabre  chase  before  his  eyes.  He 
took  another  drink  of  the  wine 
and  though  his  hand  shook  like  a 
grounded  herring,  he  poured  one 
more.  Then  his  senses  returned. 

"I’ve  come  to  have  you  sign 
aboard  my  ship.”  The  Visitor’s 
voice  intoned  the  words. 

"Your  ship,  Cap’n?  I’ve  my  own 
ship,  and  as  sweet  a  schooner  has 
yet  to  cut  the  water.  I’ll  have  none 
of  you  and  your  ship!”  Bark 
leaned  across  the  table  and  shouted 
it  in  the  Guest’s  face.  Then,  a  little 
abashed  at  his  rudeness,  he  sat  down 
thinking  that  the  liquor  was  going 
to  his  head. 

"Sorry,  I’m  a  little  crocked,”  he 
said. 

"That’s  all  right.  Some  get  even 
more  excited  when  I  come  to  call.” 

Bark  cursed  the  fear  that  shook 
him.  He  had  never  been  afraid  of 
any  man  before. 

"Who  are  you?” 

"I  have  many  names.” 

Bark  chuckled  for  a  moment, 
thinking  of  his  own  aliases  that  he 
had  left  from  Suez  to  Vladivostok. 
Still,  there  was  something  he  didn’t 
like  about  the  way  the  Visitor  said 
it.  But  Bark  was  young  and  strong; 
he  knew  he  could  handle  the  dodder¬ 
ing  fool  that  stood  before  him.  If 
only  he  could  explain  the  weakness 
that  seemed  to  be  coming  upon  him. 


"Where’s  your  ship?” 

"Outside  the  window.” 

"Are  you  mad  or  what?  There’s 
no  water  near  here.  We’re  half  a 
mile  from  the  water  front.” 

"See  for  yourself  while  I  prepare 
the  papers.” 

Bark  lurched  to  the  window,  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  wall  as  he  went  along, 
for  his  legs  seemed  made  of  rubber. 
There  it  was.  How,  he  couldn’t 
figure,  but  then  his  wits  seemed  to 
be  drifting  like  a  spar  from  a  long 
forgotten  wreck.  The  ship  was  tall 
and  black  and  the  fitful  light  of  the 
moon  illumined  the  rotten  masts  and 
ragged  sails.  There  were  no  lights 
agleam  to  show  port  and  starboard 
and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life  from 
bow  to  forecastle. 

"Everybody  ashore  or  what?” 
asked  Bark.  "If  you  ask  me,  I  can 
see  why  you’re  hunting  a  captain. 
That  there  ship  is  a  hell-ship  no  one 
could  keep  a  crew  on.” 

"I  don’t  keep  crews  on  for  more 
than  a  one-way  trip,”  murmured  the 
Visitor.  "When  they  bring  the  ship 
to  its  port,  I  return  alone  to  gather 
another  crew.” 

Bark  began  to  feel  there  was 
something  alse  about  the  Visitor  he 
didn’t  understand.  He  didn’t  want 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  He  felt 
ill  and  tired  and  he  only  wanted  to 
see  this  grim  captain  leave.  "Go 
on,  shove  off.”  Bark  felt  a  strange 
gnawing  in  his  stomach.  "I  would 
as  soon  die  as  be  found  aboard  that 
floating  coffin.” 
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The  Visitor  chuckled  mirthlessly. 
"Strange  that  you  should  bring  that 
up.  Now  sign.” 

Cold,  unreasoning  fear  swept  Bark 
as  the  monstrous  waves  whipped  up 
by  the  monsoon  sweep  the  decks  of 
plodding  junks.  He  felt  the  damp 
hand  of  his  Visitor  clutch  his  own 
quivering  arm.  His  youth  surged 
within  him  with  the  force  of  the 
flood  tide  but  it  ebbed  away  as  fast. 
He  fought  to  keep  the  pen  from 
touching  the  paper.  He  thought 
feverishly  of  the  good  years  he  had 
before  him,  years  of  clean  and  easy 
living  on  the  deck  of  his  schooner. 
They  were  years  he  didn’t  want  to 
lose. 

"Look,  in  my  coat  —  a  fortune  in 
pearls  —  take  it  and  leave  me  be.” 
Before  the  wave  of  unconsciousness 
swept  him  into  the  whirlpool  of  ob¬ 
livion,  Bark  was  conscious  of  another 
shape,  another  form  that  reached 
for  him  out  of  the  darkness. 

Later,  in  his  berth  on  the  ship, 
the  first  mate  told  him.  "You  al¬ 
most  had  it  that  time.  The  Chinks 
drugged  your  wine  with  poison  and 
if  I  hadn’t  walked  in  as  you  were 
passing  out  and  mumbling  to  your¬ 
self,  they’d  have  had  the  pearls  and  a 
corpse  on  their  hands.  The  ship’s 
doc  fixed  you  up  though  and  I  guess 
you’ll  be  all  right.” 

"Who  was  there  with  me?”  The 
mate  looked  puzzled  at  the  question. 
"Nobody.  There  was  nobody  with 
you  all  night.”  Bark  groaned  and 
rolled  over.  "Leave  me  be.”  A 


thousand  questions  danced  through 
his  brain  before  sleep  came  upon 
him. 

II 

The  Doctor  looked  at  the  Priest 
as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

"He  won’t  last  the  night.  Good 
thing  you  came  along.”  The  Priest 
nodded. 

"The  confession  of  Steven  Bark, 
aged  eighty-seven,  ex-smuggler  and 
general  all-around  hellion.  What  I 
wouldn’t  give  to  have  heard  that.” 
The  Priest  burned  a  look  at  the  Doc¬ 
tor  and  put  his  hat  on  his  head. 

"Good  night.  Doctor,”  he  said 
with  an  air  of  finality.  "If  there  is 
a  definite  change,  call  me.  I  have 
another  visit  to  make.” 

"Sure  thing,”  said  the  Doctor  apol¬ 
ogetically.  "No  offense  meant,  you 
know.  Good  night.” 

Up  in  the  room  that  looked  out 
onto  the  meadow  the  old  sailor  lay 
muffled  in  blankets,  and  with  only  a 
bony,  white-haired  hand  lying  on  top 
of  the  covers.  Steve  Bark  was  head¬ 
ing  for  his  final  port  and  he  felt  a 
little  better  about  it  after  the  visit 
with  the  clergy. 

It  was  now  twenty-seven  years 
since  last  Steve  Bark  commanded  his 
own  vessel.  Twenty- seven  long 
years  away  from  the  sea  and  rotting 
like  a  wreck  on  the  beach  because  a 
loading  crane  had  snapped  at  the 
wrong  moment  and  ruined  his  legs. 
Bark  groaned  a  little  and  tried  to 
sleep.  He  did  not  see  the  Visitor 
enter. 
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"Hello,  Captain.  How  are  you 
tonight?”  The  old  man  tried  to 
raise  his  head  to  see  who  was  speak¬ 
ing. 

"Don’t  you  remember  me,  Steve? 
I’ve  met  you  before.”  Bark  seemed 
to  feel  new  strength  and  he  pulled 
himself  upright  in  the  bed. 

"Who  are  you?  My  eyes  aren’t 
as  keen  as  I  would  have  them.”  The 
bed  creaked  as  the  invalid  tried  to 
peer  at  the  Guest.  He  saw  a  ruddy¬ 
faced  seaman  in  front  of  him.  The 
uniform  he  wore  was  neatly  pressed 
and  on  the  sleeve  was  the  insignia  of 
a  Captain.  There  was  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  smile  on  the  lips  and  the  man’s 
whole  personality  seemed  to  be  one 
of  friendliness  and  fellowship. 

"You  ask  me  how  I  am?”  whis¬ 
pered  Bark.  "You’re  a  seafaring 
man.  How  would  you  like  to  lie  in 
bed  these  twenty-seven  years  like  a 
fish  out  of  water  without  even  the 
smell  of  the  salt  air  to  soothe  your 
nose  that  is  always  sniffing  anti¬ 
septics?” 

"I  wouldn’t  like  it.  That’s  why 
I’ve  come  to  sign  you  onto  my  ship.” 
Old  memories  stretched  and  awoke 
in  Bark’s  head. 

"I  know  I’ve  seen  you  before.  Tell 
me,  haven’t  I  ?”  The  old  man  leaned 
forth  expectantly. 

"Yes,  I’ve  been  near  you  quite  a 
few  times.  I  stood  by  your  side  that 
night  off  the  Horn  when  the  rudder 
snapped  in  the  howling  gale  and 
the  waves  threatened  to  engulf  your 


wallowing  craft.  I  was  right  behind 
you  the  night  that  the  cargo  caught 
fire  and  burned  itself  out  at  the  door 
to  the  ammunition  hold.  I  watched 
the  knife  of  the  drunken  Moro  who 
tried  to  slit  your  throat  in  the  pearl 
grounds  off  Borneo.  I’ve  been  with 
you  a  lot.”  The  handsome  Captain 
grinned  broadly.  "But  you  always 
fooled  me  and  pulled  through.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head 
slowly.  "I  remember  a  night  in 
Hong  Kong  when  a  thieving  native 
poisoned  my  wine.  Were  you  there 
then?” 

"Yes,  I  was  there.”  The  Captain 
nodded  assent. 

"That  night,  I  remember  well  now, 
you  were  evil  and  dark  and  your 
boat  was  a  shape  from  the  pit.” 

"My  boat?  Look,  there  she  is 
now,  riding  at  anchor  and  a  seaman’s 
dream.”  Old  Bark  looked  out  the 
window  to  see  a  trim  four-master 
riding  the  tide. 

"There’s  no  water  for  miles 
around.  How  did  that  happen?” 

"Never  mind.  Sign  aboard  and 
we’ll  head  for  the  Western  Horizon.” 
Bark  took  the  pen  and  then  stopped. 

"I  know  who  you  are  now.  I’m 
ready  to  sign  on  and  I’ll  be  pleased 
to  serve  you.  Tonight  I  see  you  as 
you  were  meant  to  be  seen,  through 
the  eyes  of  age  and  without  any 
crimes  to  haunt  me.  When  I  was 
young  and  helling  around  you  looked 
different.  Here’s  my  name.” 
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Bark  scratched  his  name  on  the 
paper  and  climbed  out  of  bed.  He 
was  once  more  strong  and  young. 

"It’ll  be  good  to  feel  the  deck  be¬ 
neath  these  feet  again."  He  laughed. 
"Of  course  it  will,  let’s  go,  for  the 


tide  is  high  and  there’re  new  horizons 
calling."  The  two,  arm  and  arm, 
descended  to  the  wharf.  The  Doc¬ 
tor,  who  had  listened  to  the  last- 
minute  mumblings  of  the  old  sailor, 
covered  Bark’s  face  with  a  sheet. 


a 


reamd 


At  Noon 

Hot  and  white  with  glare  the  sun 
Beats  my  brain  and  weary  back. 

Clash  of  timbrels  crosses  sand. 

"Up,"  their  brassy  voices  cry, 

"Smell  the  sweat  of  other  men. 
"Work!  There  is  not  time  for  sleep!" 
Blind  with  haze  of  fears  I  rise. 
Dreams  are  stillborn  at  the  noon. 


At  Night 

Cool  and  creamy  soft  the  moon 
Steals  behind  a  bashful  cloud, 

Rests  therewith  and  lets  me  rest. 

"Back,  come  softly  back,  to  still 
"Fears  remembered  of  the  noon. 

"Sleep  is  fitful  yet!”  but  ah, 

Soon  I  slumber,  dreaming  sweet 
Dreams  born  only  of  the  night. 

—  Leo  J.  Hines 


It  will  be  long  before  spring  comes, 

When  the  trees  are  green  and  the  bright  sea  dances. 
For  gray  seas  die  on  the  sharp  gray  rocks, 

And  the  leaping  spray  turns  to  silver  lances. 


It  will  be  long  before  spring  comes. 

The  wild  wind  calls  under  frozen  skies. 

The  stars  are  spangles  of  golden  ice 

That  flicker  and  die  when  the  gray  snow  flies. 


It  will  be  long  before  spring  comes. 

The  moonlight  sinks  in  the  silver  snow, 
Filling  the  pastures  with  crystal  light. 
The  silence  is  taut,  like  a  lifted  bow. 


—  Robert  Tracy 


ART  AND  THE  MODERNS 


By  EDWARD  TEDESCO 


M  ANY  sincere  art  lovers  become 
utterly  confused  when  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  example  of  modern 
art.  When  they  hear  people  discuss 
it  they  simply  go  to  pieces  at  their 
inability  to  understand  it,  or  as  the 
modern  parlance  has  it,  their  in¬ 
ability  to  "catch  on”  to  the  new  art 
mode.  However,  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair.  Their  condition  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  failure  to  com¬ 
prehend  is  perfectly  normal.  Even 
art  critics  and,  yea,  the  artists  them¬ 
selves,  are  as  hopelessly  confused  by 
the  more  "advanced”  pieces  as  are 
the  innocent  bystanders. 

Several  years  ago  in  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Art  the  jury’s  prize 
for  the  most  progressive  painting 
went  to  one  that  had  been  acciden¬ 
tally  hung  upside  down.  The  error 
was  discovered  by  the  museum’s 
janitor  while  taking  this  prize¬ 
winning  "masterpiece”  from  the 
wall.  He  happened  to  notice  the 
artist’s  instructions  that  were  written 
on  the  back  and  immediately  re¬ 
ported  it  to  the  proper  authorities. 
The  curator  was  slightly  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  mistake  and  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  qualify  for  the 
"fool-of-the-year”  prize.  With  the 
feeling  that  comes  when  the  top  step 
of  the  gallows  is  reached,  he  called 


the  jury  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  colossal  faux 
pas. 

To  the  complete  amazement  of 
this  beleagered  individual,  the  blun¬ 
der  was  turned  to  great  advantage. 
Interest  was  stimulated  and  the  gal¬ 
lery  found  itself  playing  to  a  full 
house.  The  jurymen  were  elated  by 
this  surprising  turn  of  events  and 
claimed,  to  the  tune  of  self-applause, 
a  rare  ability  for  recognizing  a  sure 
thing  even  when  hung  upside  down. 
The  artist  was  far  from  displeased 
at  the  turn  of  events.  He  pocketed 
the  prize  money  and  gleefully 
pointed  out  that  the  incident  was 
further  proof  that  modern  art  was  su¬ 
perior  to  traditional  art.  After  all, 
could  a  traditional  painting  be  pre¬ 
sented  upside  down  and  still  win 
top  honors? 

What  an  era  of  pleasure  lies 
ahead  for  the  housewife  who  likes 
to  rearrange  the  furniture  from  time 
to  time.  Instead  of  the  back  break¬ 
ing  and  oftentimes  dusty  work  of 
dragging  chairs  and  divans  about 
the  living  room,  all  she  has  to  do  is 
twist  the  family  portraits  (modern 
version)  into  whatever  position 
strikes  her  fancy  and,  presto,  the 
room  has  the  "new  look.”  The 
effect  is  far  more  sensational,  and 
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certainly  more  economical  than  tear¬ 
ing  the  wallpaper  down. 

Artists  themselves  are  frequently 
as  startled  and  confused  by  futuris¬ 
tic  creations  as  are  the  gallery  visi¬ 
tors.  In  a  recent  New  York  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Maria,  a  concert  pianist  turned 
sculptress,  caused  some  eyebrow¬ 
raising  even  among  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  adherents  of  modernism. 
The  symbolism  embodied  in  a  white 
plaster  lady  with  sundry  blue 
smudges  distributed  about  her  per¬ 
son  eluded  everyone  at  the  show  in¬ 
cluding  Maria,  who  finally,  in 
desperation,  entitled  it,  "No.  12  — 
However  (blue).”  Of  course  that 
explained  everything. 

Salvador  Dali  requires  no  intro¬ 
duction.  He  is  well  known,  even 
notorious,  to  those  whose  art  is 
found  in  the  Sunday  Supplements. 
The  Old  Boy  no  longer  sleeps  well 
of  nights.  His  sleep  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  atom.  The  idea  that 
the  disintegration  of  such  an  infinite 
particle  could  cause  a  louder  noise 
than  one  of  his  garish  paintings 
causes  him  insomnia.  So  in  his  re¬ 
cent  paintings  the  touch  of  the  atom 
is  unmistakable.  The  objects  do 
not  rest  on  anything;  bodies,  pome¬ 
granates,  toy  tigers  springing  at  re¬ 
clining  nudes,  are  all  in  suspension. 
The  scheme  is  obviously  simple. 
Dali  is  competing  with  the  atom. 
The  atom  maintains  its  position  in 
space  by  virtue  of  motion  and  its 
attraction  to  the  nucleus,  while 
Dali's  nudes,  lacking  motion,  are 


compensated  by  such  lucid  titles  as 
"One  Second  Before  the  Awaken¬ 
ing  from  a  Dream  Provoked  by  the 
Flight  of  a  Bee  Around  a  Pome¬ 
granate.”  If  the  gallery-goer  has 
enough  stomach  to  take  the  "Art” 
in  Dali's  work,  then  the  titles  are 
sure  to  floor  him.  What  a  field  day 
for  the  Freudians. 

But  enough  of  levity.  Art  is  the 
intellectual  and  social  expression  of 
an  age.  As  such  it  may  be  rightly 
said  that  the  startlingly  incongruous 
examples  of  modern  art  are  the 
logical  expression  of  our  times,  for 
this  old  world  of  ours  is  as  mad  as  it 
was  at  any  other  time.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  art  than  the  abortive 
expression  of  a  neurotic  mind,  or  the 
obscene  conception  of  an  "enlight¬ 
ened  modern”  who  has  discarded  the 
moral  code  and  supplanted  freedom 
with  license. 

Good  art  must  be  contemporary, 
that  is,  appropriate,  relevant,  and 
"in  tune”  with  the  times,  reflecting 
the  true  spirit  of  our  civilization. 
It  should  be  sober,  dignified,  and 
impressive,  without  show  or  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  answer  in  finding  a  rep¬ 
resentative  art  is  not  in  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  previous  style,  however 
admirable,  but  in  an  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  that  is  rooted  in  our  own  times, 
just  as  all  great  artistic  expressions 
of  the  past  were  rooted  in  their  own 
age. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  a  new 
era  dawned.  In  our  own  country 
old  values  lost  favor  and  a  new 
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social  concept  —  materialism  — 
came  into  being.  It  was  the  day 
of  hot  jazz,  fast  automobiles,  and 
high-pressure  advertising,  a  carnival 
of  hoopla  and  hotcha  that  all  but 
destroyed  man’s  ability  to  think. 
Yes,  the  day  of  Hollywood  Ballyhoo 
that  beat  its  stony  head  against  the 
foundations  of  ethical  Christianity, 
the  long  night  of  revelry,  and  the 
near  veneration  of  the  pin-up  girl. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  artist  turned 
away  from  the  crass  decadence  that 
surrounded  him  and  withdrew  to 
work  behind  a  barrier  which  could 
be  surmounted  only  by  a  few?  The 
gesture  was  a  protest  against  the 
materialism  of  our  time.  Those  who 
shuffled  their  feet  to  the  smoky 
rhythms  of  the  jazz  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  art,  while  those  still 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age  hurled  invectives,  con¬ 
demning  what  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  Yet  the  only  reason  they 
could  not  and  cannot  understand  is 
because  they  do  not  share  the  same 
sense  of  values  with  the  artist. 

The  artist  went  back  to  study  the 
primitives,  as  the  works  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  painters  are  called. 
It  was  the  only  period  in  history 
when  Christian  art  was  truly  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  purpose  was  not  to  copy 
them  but  to  study  the  simplicity, 
clarity,  and  directness  that  charac¬ 
terized  their  school  of  art.  Thus 
they  hoped  to  express  the  character 
of  the  twentieth  century. 


As  the  art  of  the  primitives  was 
Christian,  some  of  the  "liberals” 
rejected  it  because  the  limitations 
that  Christianity  imposed  were  at 
variance  with  their  "liberal”  views. 
So  they  searched  through  the  ages  of 
art  until  they  arrived  at  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  paintings  left  by  the  cave 
men  on  the  walls  of  grottos.  Inves¬ 
tigation  proved  that  the  cave  man 
had  left  little  for  posterity  and  what 
was  left  was  almost  valueless 
because  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  time. 
Enthusiasm  began  to  falter  and  those 
who  had  gone  so  far  weakened. 
But  Freud  appeared  on  the  horizon 
and  surrealism  was  born. 

Not  all  the  radicals  were  attracted 
by  Freud.  They  retraced  their  steps 
to  the  twentieth  century  by  way  of 
the  Belgian  Congo,  from  the  depths 
of  which  they  jubilantly  announced 
to  the  world  that  they  had  found  a 
new  Art:  grotesque  witch  doctors’ 
masks,  strange  designs,  gewgaws 
decorated  with  violent  colors.  They 
said  that  only  the  good  was  mani¬ 
fested  because  the  native  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  com¬ 
mercialism.  The  general  character 
of  native  art  began  to  appear  in  the 
work  of  Picasso,  and  of  that  small 
group  of  painters  who  were  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  sincere  though  crude 
expression  of  the  African  Bushman. 
There  is  a  respected  school  of  art 
that  disagrees  with  Picasso,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  at  least  is 
pointing  out  the  direction  we  are 
taking. 
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Many  people  find  it  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  modern  art  with  Christianity 
and  indeed  would  consider  it  sac¬ 
rilegious  if  it  were  used  in  places  of 
Christian  worship.  Their  contempt 
and  loathing  has  been  aroused  by 
some  abominable  examples  which 
are  inextricably  united  with  the 
movement.  Yet  modern  art  is  the 
only  hope  for  a  sincere  expression 
of  our  character.  Examples  of  bad 
art  are  no  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  the  presence  of  evil  in  a  world 
that  is  essentially  good.  The  un¬ 
desirable  elements  cannot  be  eradi¬ 
cated  without  harm  coming  to  the 


good.  Like  the  wheat  and  the 
cockle,  we  must  wait  for  the  harvest 
to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad. 

When  our  civilization  begins  to 
breathe  heavily  and  walk  on  totter¬ 
ing  legs  it  will  be  supplanted  by 
another.  Another  art  will  arise 
from  this  change,  since,  once  again, 
there  will  be  a  different  set  of  values. 
Then  and  only  then  can  the  cockle 
of  modern  art  be  separated  from  the 
wheat.  We  are  too  close  to  the 
scene  to  see  the  significance.  Let  us 
have  patience  and  study  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  We  shall  find  that  some 
good  will  come-from  it  yet. 
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THE  BETRAYAL 

By  JEAN  MARIE  MOREAU 


M  ARIE  had  just  closed  the  door 
and  her  footsteps,  tired  as  an  old 
woman’s  are,  could  be  heard  climb¬ 
ing  the  stairs.  Madame  Chivronne 
said  to  her  husband,  "There  she  is 
now!  Eight- thirty,  and  she’s  back 
already!” 

The  man,  in  the  half-light  of  the 
feeble  and  flickering  lamp,  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  He  said,  "She’s  just 
gone  up  to  drink  a  glass  of  water.” 

"That’s  what  she’d  like  us  to 
believe,”  whispered  Georgette  Chiv¬ 
ronne  mysteriously,  "but  I  am  sure 
she  has  something  up  there  in  her 
room  and  she  is  eating  it.” 

"What  could  she  have?”  said  the 
man  in  a  forced  whisper.  "After  all, 
you  have  her  ration  book,  haven’t 
you  ?  She  eats  all  her  meals  with  us 
and  she  puts  nothing  aside;  I  watch 
her  myself.  You  don’t  know  what 
you’re  talking  about.” 

The  woman  was  not  satisfied  by 
the  explanation  and  he  hurriedly 
added,  "Where  could  she  get  any 
food?  She  doesn’t  leave  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  all  day  long.  Marie  is  not 
an  ordinary  boarder,  you  know  it 
yourself;  she  has  been  our  friend  for 
fifteen  years.” 

"Hah!  What  a  laugh!”  his  wife 
cried  out.  "The  only  reason  she  is 
our  friend  is  because  I  am  the  only 
one  who  can  still  keep  a  fire  lit!” 


"Do  you  really  believe  that?” 
asked  the  man,  leaning  over  the 
lamp  with  its  tiny  vacillating  light. 
His  eyes  searched  questioningly  into 
hers,  but  his  wife  —  her  voice 
was  hard  with  hate  and  anger  — 
screamed,  "I  tell  you  that  she  stuffs 
herself  each  night  up  there!” 

Her  jaw  was  trembling  now,  and 
the  thin  shadow  of  hair  on  her  upper 
lip  seemed  blacker  than  usual. 

"A  glass  of  water!  Quelle  jeu! 
I  tell  you  she  has  put  some  delicious 
morsel  aside,  and  she  feasts  each 
night  in  secret,  while  we  are  starving 
here  below!” 

For  a  second  time  the  man 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  don’t  believe  me,”  she 
snarled.  "You  don’t  believe  what 
I  say.  Then  go  up  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.” 

The  man  felt  of  his  thin  nose  and 
a  sudden  fear  seized  him.  "Non¬ 
sense!”  he  said. 

His  wife  moved  stealthily  across 
the  room  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
a  bit.  Then  she  urged  him  on  in  a 
vicious  whisper.  "Go  up  Henri. 
Go  up  to  see.  I  must  know.  I  must 
know!” 

He  really  did  not  know  why  he 
got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Perhaps  he  did  it  to  embarrass  his 
wife  or  perhaps  out  of  sympathy  for 
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her,  but  then  —  it  might  have  been 
because  he  really  wanted  to  know, 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  what 
Marie  did  do  upstairs  every  evening. 
He  started  up  the  gloomy  stairs  on 
tiptoes,  but  stopped  halfway,  won¬ 
dering  how  he  could  possibly  allow 
himself  to  do  such  a  thing,  how  he 
could  permit  himself  to  spy  on  a 
friend.  What  should  he  do  ? 
Should  he  go  down  again?  If  he 
did  the  argument  would  begin  anew. 
He  suddenly  felt  exhausted  and  sat 
down  on  the  stairs  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  He  wiped  his  forehead 
with  his  sleeve.  How  horrible  it  all 
was!  The  one  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  from  morning  to  night.  It 
began  at  daybreak:  " Should  I  eat 
my  piece  of  bread  now  or  later  ?” 

Usually,  he  and  Georgette  de¬ 
voured  all  of  theirs  in  an  instant,  but 
Marie  would  wait  until  nearly  noon 
to  begin  to  eat.  How  irksome  were 
the  jokes  that  followed.  "Aha!  So 
you  still  have  your  bread,  eh?  My, 
but  you  are  the  sly  one,  aren’t  you!” 
Georgette  had  made  a  habit  of  this 
and  he  never  knew  whether  or  not 
he  should  reprimand  her. 

Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  lugu¬ 
brious  bell  was  tolling.  It  seemed 
strange  to  him  to  be  seated  there  in 
the  darkness  on  the  stairs.  He,  M. 
Henri  Chivronne,  a  city  official,  at 
present  unemployed,  was  trying  to 
discover  if  his  old  friend,  Marie 
LaPerriere,  was  eating  something. 


A  good  joke,  he  thought,  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  laugh  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Half  blinded  by  his  hun¬ 
ger,  he  sat  there  as  if  he  were  lost 
in  a  dense  fog.  His  heart  beat 
wearily.  What  was  it  he  had  said 
to  the  person  he  stood  behind  in  the 
line  for  rice  just  two  days  ago?  Ah 
yes,  it  was  as  if  they  were  all  wait¬ 
ing  there  to  die.  The  same  idea  of 
death  gripped  his  heart  now,  but  the 
vision  was  clearer  than  what  he  or¬ 
dinarily  had.  It  seemed  that  to  die 
now  would  be  to  sleep  soundly  in  a 
warm  nest  without  ever  needing  to 
get  up  again;  without  ever  needing 
to  poke  the  fire  which  consumed  to 
an  ash  all  of  the  wood  he  labori¬ 
ously  accumulated  day  after  day; 
without  ever  needing  to  think  about 
the  insufficiency  of  bread  again. 
Bread!  At  the  end  of  scarcely  an 
hour  after  eating,  one’s  stomach  was 
crying  with  hunger  and  pain. 

Above  him,  in  the  hall,  a  door 
opened  and  then  the  stairs  began  to 
creak  softly  under  descending  foot¬ 
steps.  Marie  did  not  notice  Henri 
until  she  was  very  near  to  him. 

"Uh  —  why  it’s  you,  Henri!”  she 
said  in  astonishment.  "What  are 
you  doing  there?” 

"Marie,”  he  asked  sadly,  "did 
you  eat  —  just  now  —  up  there  in 
your  room?” 

At  first  she  was  silent,  and  then 
she  meekly  answered,  "Yes.”  There 
was  a  heavy  silence  in  the  darkness. 
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"You  know  you  ought  not  to  do 
that,”  he  said  in  a  solicitous  tone. 
"We  all  suffer  alike.” 

She  did  not  answer.  Then,  her 
voice  filled  with  tears,  she  mur¬ 
mured,  "But  I  had  only  a  piece  of 
bread  left  from  my  dejeuner !  That 
was  all!” 

"Oh,”  he  said.  His  voice  was  flat 
and  indifferent.  Her  absurd  con¬ 
fession  had  had  no  effect  on  him. 
He  only  knew  that  she  was  now 
sitting  on  the  stairs  beside  him.  Her 
fine,  brown  hair  was  rolled  up  in  a 
heavy  chignon  and  carried  the  slight, 
washed-out  scent  of  lavender  in  it. 
He  thought  that  it  was  very  pleasant, 
he  and  Marie  sitting  there  on  the 
stairs  in  the  shadows,  but  he  could 
not  relax.  He  wondered  if  she 
would  go  upstairs  again.  In  the  hall 
below  a  door  creaked  nervously  and 
he  suddenly  became  very  frightened. 
He  quickly  got  up  and  said  his 
"Good  night”  and  then  he  went 
down  to  his  own  apartment. 

The  moment  the  door  was  closed 
his  wife  jumped  on  him.  "What 
did  she  eat;  did  you  find  out,  Henri  ? 
Tell  me;  I  must  know!” 

"Hush,  woman!”  he  interdicted. 
"She’ll  hear  you.  She  is  sitting  on 
the  steps.” 

His  wife’s  eyes  narrowed  and  she 

rubbed  the  palms  of  her  hands  to¬ 
gether.  "The  vixen,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  "On  the  steps,  eh?  Hah! 
What  did  she  eat?” 

"Some  bread,  that’s  all.  Now  be 


silent.  I’m  going  to  bed.” 

His  wife  sat  staring  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  a  wild  glitter  was  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  repeated  over  and  over  to 
herself,  "She  ate  some  bread  up 
there,  while  we  are  starving  down 
here.  She  ate  some  bread.” 

Henri  took  off  his  shoes  and 
crawled  into  bed.  He  felt  guilty. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  spying  on 
Marie.  Poor  Marie,  whom  he  had 
known  for  fifteen  years.  If  only 
everyone  were  not  so  hungry!  It 
was  warm  under  the  covers  and  he 
welcomed  sleep  as  surcease  from  all 
of  his  anguish. 

*  *  * 

Although  the  next  day  encom¬ 
passed  the  same  number  of  hours, 
the  events  of  the  day  happened  in 
such  a  swift  succession  that  they 
seemed  more  like  a  dream  fantasy 
than  an  actuality.  Georgette  began 
by  telling  Monica  Gauthier  that 
Marie  was  supplementing  her  ration 
with  illegal  bread.  Monica  lent  a 
sympathetic  ear  and  confirmed  all 
of  Georgette’s  direst  suspicions. 
Georgette’s  jealousy  grew  to  insane 
dimensions  and  soon  innocent  Marie 
became  a  monster  leech  in  her  imagi¬ 
nation.  Within  an  hour’s  time, 
seventeen  different  people  had  been 
told  that  Marie  had  been  a  collab¬ 
orator  and  was  eating  black  market 
bread  which  had  been  purchased 
with  the  blood  money  she  had 
hidden  in  her  room,  and  all  this  under 
the  roof  of  the  starving  Chivronnes! 
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Georgette  went  to  the  gendarm¬ 
erie  and  demanded  her  arrest.  Gui- 
jouet,  the  officer  in  charge,  refused 
to  touch  the  case  without  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Chef  de  la  Police. 
Georgette  raged  to  the  offices  of 
the  Surete.  She  had  caused  such  a 
panic  that  by  now  she  carried  in  her 
turbulent  wake  a  mob  of  angry  and 
hungry  housewives,  all  of  whom  de¬ 
manded  Marie’s  arrest.  Mme.  Chiv- 
ronne’s  hair  had  shaken  loose  from 
the  neat  bun  she  usually  wore,  and 
the  sudden  frenzy  had  drained  the 
blood  from  her  gaunt  features, 
giving  her  a  most  fierce  attitude. 
She  had  rolled  her  sleeves  to  her 
elbows  to  designate  herself  as  leader 
of  the  mob.  The  Chef  de  la  Police 
was  willing  to  grant  anything  to  rid 
himself  of  the  uncomfortable  tumult 
which  surrounded  him.  He  ordered 
Guijouet  to  dispatch  a  group  to 
arrest  Marie  LaPerriere. 

Henri  was  aroused  to  conscious¬ 
ness  by  the  commotion  the  gen¬ 
darmes  caused  when  they  entered  his 
house.  The  women,  crowding  fast 
behind  them,  were  already  shout¬ 
ing  insults.  "Canaille!”  "Boche!” 
"Salete!”  "Collaboratriste!”  They 
were  thirsty  for  blood  —  for  any¬ 
thing  that  could  fill  the  empty  maw 
within  them. 

Marie  was  paralyzed  with  fear. 
When  she  heard  the  boots  of  the 
gendarmes  on  the  stairs,  she  began 
to  weep  and  scream,  "It  is  not  so!” 
They  had  to  drag  her  from  her  room 


and  down  into  the  street.  Then  the 
women  began  to  fling  mud  at  her. 

Henri  stood  motionless  on  his 
threshold,  half  stunned,  half  asleep. 
His  brain  was  muddled  and  he  tried 
to  clear  it  by  shaking  his  head.  His 
actions  were  torpid.  He  wondered 
if  he  would  ever  be  able  to  sleep 
again  without  having  such  terrible 
dreams.  He  was  afraid  that  one  day 
they  would  all  come  true.  Come 
true!  But  it  was  true;  it  was  real;  it 
was  Marie  that  they  were  taking 
away! 

He  dashed  out  into  the  street.  The 
cries  of  the  women  had  died  out  in 
the  distance.  He  stood  alone  in  the 
deserted  thoroughfare  not  knowing 
where  to  turn  first.  Then  he  began 
to  run  wildly  over  the  cobbles,  his 
arms  waving  and  his  coat  flying  out 
behind  him.  He  was  crying  out, 
"It  is  not  so!  I  did  not  mean  it, 
Marie.  I  did  not  want  to  tell  her!” 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  in  a 
blind  alley.  The  sky  was  black  with 
clouds  and  it  began  to  snow.  The 
cold,  wet  flakes  fell  into  his  open 
collar,  but  he  did  not  feel  them  soak¬ 
ing  through  his  thin  shirt.  All  he 
could  do  was  stand  there  with  his 
head  hanging  and  sob  like  a  terri¬ 
fied  child.  Saliva  ran  out  of  his 
mouth  and  over  the  stubble  on  his 
chin  and  from  there  fell  onto  the 
muddy  ground  which  was  fast  cover¬ 
ing  up  with  the  thick  snow.  His 
thin  frame  shook  in  a  convulsion  of 
fear. 

All  this  —  for  a  piece  of  bread! 


RHUBARB 

By  CHARLES  LIONEL  REGAN 


RUSTY  grating  links  a  granite 
corner  of  the  library  to  the  eyeless 
wall  of  Kelsey’s  Warehouse.  When 
a  passing  urchin  scrapes  the  twisted 
spars  with  his  bladeless  jackknife, 
the  whole  network  shivers  like  a 
palsied  dotard.  The  practical  man 
never  halts  to  peer  through  the 
wicket  nor  to  lift  the  latch  of  its 
sunken  gate;  what  lies  beyond  the 
cage  is  not  his  realm,  but  the 
dreamer’s. 

My  tongue  thick  with  the  dust  of 
a  century  of  books,  my  soul  weary 
with  the  treadmill  grind  of  shelv¬ 
ing,  I  sought  refreshment.  Clutch¬ 
ing  a  quart  of  milk  and  blinking 
like  a  mole  from  the  glare  of  burn¬ 
ished  automobiles,  I  recrossed  the 
street  and  the  blazing  pavement  to 
the  library  steps.  Unsatisfied  with 
wringing  water  from  human  necks, 
the  July  sun  had  breathed  upon  the 
few  geraniums  that  fringed  the  tiny 
garden  between  sidewalk  and  build¬ 
ing,  and  had  left  them  parched  and 
gasping.  Sick  at  their  fate,  I 
stumbled  up  a  flight  and  suddenly 
noticed  the  wicket. 

In  a  moment  the  iron  gate  had 
closed  behind  me  and  an  oasis  had 
opened  before.  In  the  shade  of 
three  adjacent  walls  a  small  plot 
was  thick  with  verdant  grass.  Bor¬ 


dering  the  green,  except  where  crum¬ 
bling  mortar  had  bespattered  the  soil, 
hollyhocks,  cosmos,  lupines  grew 
hopefully.  An  elderly  magnolia,  its 
withered  spring  blossoms  still  clutch¬ 
ing  to  their  cradles,  hung  over  an 
iron  bench  and  dropped  spiralling 
petals  into  a  birdbath.  Occasionally 
a  sparrow  would  dive  into  the  court¬ 
yard.  Not  a  breeze  stirred,  but  the 
shadows  were  cool;  the  auto  horns 
seemed  suddenly  distant;  what  de- 
light! 

As  I  spread  my  lunch  upon  the 
settee  and  shook  up  the  cream,  my 
eye  fell  upon  a  green  clump  slightly 
apart  from  the  others.  Its  stalks 
were  short  and  its  leaves  tiny,  but 
neither  deceived  me.  To  one  whose 
happiest  memories  enshrine  the 
plant,  rhubarb  is  never  a  stranger. 
It  had  come  into  my  exile  to  conjure 
memories  of  Freedom. 

Ten  summers  past  had  found  me 
a  wide-eyed  visitor  to  the  land  of 
my  fathers.  Red  clay  roads,  dusty 
and  interminable,  had  brought  me 
at  last  into  Butternut  Valley  and  to 
our  New  Brunswick  farm.  Great¬ 
grandfather,  his  black  eyes  stream¬ 
ing,  his  trembling  old  legs  fairly 
cutting  a  caper,  had  embraced  with 
joy  the  son  who  had  not  been  home 
for  a  decade,  and  the  shy  great- 
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grandson  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
When  he  led  us  into  the  kitchen, 
we  fell  into  the  floury  arms  of  Aunt 
Lizzy,  and  the  tearful  greeting  broke 
out  again.  Pushing  a  damp  strand 
of  gray  hair  from  her  flushed  fore¬ 
head,  my  great-aunt  committed  the 
biscuit  baking  to  the  flaxen-locked 
girl,  and  still  squeezing  my  hand, 
led  the  way  to  our  room  upstairs. 

A  week  saw  me  a  likely  pretender 
to  the  occupation  of  farmer.  I  had 
encountered  the  usual  trials  of  the 
greenhorn.  A  swift  journey  from 
the  loft  into  the  oat  bin  turned  me 
toward  other  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  than  haying.  Two  mud 
facials,  courtesy  of  great-grand¬ 
father’s  choleric  billy  goat,  had 
soured  me  on  stock-keeping.  A  dis¬ 
agreement  with  a  hen,  who  disputed 
the  custody  of  her  eggs  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  peck  on  my  nose,  and  an  un¬ 
mentionable  meeting  v/ith  a  tabby- 
o’-woods,  who  forced  me  to  buy  a 
new  suit  sooner  than  I  had  planned, 
embittered  me  toward  poultry  and 
hunting.  Nothing,  however,  could 
dissuade  me  from  my  calling.  A 
return  to  the  soil.  I  was  ready  for 
anything. 

The  morning  following  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Petitcodiac  found  me  still 
abed  at  nine.  By  slow  degrees  the 
heat  stole  into  the  room,  however, 
and  the  pangs  of  hunger  into  my 
vitals.  I  clambered  into  the  overalls 
which  Aunt  Lizzy  had  cut  for  me 
from  a  bunk-house  curtain  and  sta- 


cattoed  down  the  kitchen  stairs.  She 
had  heard  me  dressing,  had  my  dear 
aunt,  and  was  in  the  act  of  dropping 
two  eggs  into  a  pan  in  which  bacon 
sizzled  and  snapped. 

"Would  some  rhubarb  set  right 
for  supper?”  she  inquired  as  I  went 
to  the  sink  to  wash.  I  nodded  and 
ferociously,  to  demonstrate  my  new 
muscles,  pumped  water  into  a  pan. 

All  the  while  I  carefully  averted 
my  eyes  from  a  glass  at  my  elbow. 
In  that  tumbler  were  great-grand¬ 
father’s  false  teeth.  I  lived  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  those  teeth.  They 
haunted  my  dreams,  never  in  their 
owner’s  shrivelled,  stubble-fringed 
mouth,  but  in  the  gaping  jaws  of  a 
Congo  cannibal  or  a  crocodile. 
They  ceased  not  to  terrify  me  during 
the  day.  Ergo,  I  avoided  the  sink 
whenever  possible  and  gazed  trem¬ 
blingly  at  my  supper  plate  until  a 
sharp  click  from  great-grandfather 
assured  me  that  he  had  imprisoned 
the  denture  and  was  ready  to  eat. 

I  was  finishing  my  milk  and  ber¬ 
ries  when  Aunt  Lizzy,  pursuing 
the  subject  of  supper,  handed  me  a 
knife  and  requested  that  I  gather  an 
armful  of  rhubarb.  Sucking  the  blue 
from  my  teeth,  I  slammed  the  screen 
door  and  crossed  to  the  kitchen 
garden. 

The  morning  could  not  have  been 
more  lovely.  A  few  cloudlets  played 
celestial  tag  with  the  sun  who,  like 
a  pouting  child  slower  than  the  rest, 
stood  and  glowered.  A  faint  breeze, 
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end-rider  of  the  early  morning  rain, 
wafted  to  my  nostrils  the  scent  of 
geraniums  which  lined  the  porch 
railing.  A  woodpecker  was  carry¬ 
ing  out  domestic  alterations  in  the 
elm  by  the  steps;  chickens  scurried 
at  the  slam  of  the  door;  and  from 
far,  far  off  down  in  the  lower  pas¬ 
ture  came  the  voice  of  a  cow. 

I  went  to  work.  Rain  water,  trem¬ 
bling  on  the  leaf,  ran  down  the  fun¬ 
nel  of  the  stalk  as  I  seized  each 
plant.  It  was  a  large  garden,  and 
the  crop,  unlike  the  dwarfed  "blood¬ 
shot  celery”  of  Massachusetts,  had 
grown  so  long  that  nearly  all  lay 
flat  after  the  rain.  The  meat  was 
soft  at  the  root  and  very  red,  but 
firm  and  emerald  green  at  the  leaf. 
Perfect  soil  had  nurtured  a  perfect 
plant.  Nitrogen,  as  I  had  later 
learned,  had  given  it  foliage;  phos¬ 
phorus,  long  stalks;  potassium,  seeds 
and  good  roots. 

While  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my 
picking,  a  familiar  figure  emerged 
from  the  barn  carrying  a  harness  and 
polish.  Old  Sam  Perry,  the  hired 
man,  shambled  toward  me,  and 
shifting  his  quid  from  one  cheek  to 
the  other  wished  me  a  good  morn¬ 
ing.  Sam,  a  permanent  fixture  on 
my  great-grandfather’s  farm,  was 
fraught  with  interest  to  me.  His 
ability  to  milk  a  cow  and  whistle 
"Go  Tell  Grandma  the  Old  Gray 
Goose  is  Dead”  at  the  same  time 
was  far  from  being  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  of  his  accomplishments. 


Sam  could  play  a  fiddle,  whittle  toy 
dogs  and  bears,  and  had  caught 
more  fish  than  any  other  man  or  boy 
in  King’s  County.  But  his  greatest 
fascination  was  his  nose,  which  re¬ 
sembled  in  every  detail  a  huge  ripe 
pimento.  He  once  dramatically  re¬ 
lated  to  me  the  story  of  his  battle 
with  a  blacksmith,  in  which  the 
latter  had  seized  his  smelling  organ 
with  a  pair  of  red  hot  tongs  and 
wrung  it  until  it  took  its  present  hue. 
I  have  often  wondered  since,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  bottle  of  rheumatism 
medicine  which  Sam  kept  under  the 
hayloft  stairs  may  not  have  helped 
preserve  the  phenomenon. 

In  a  short  time  I  had  culled  more 
rhubarb  than  we  could  use  in  a  week. 
Still,  Aunt  Lizzy  did  not  scold,  but 
with  the  aid  of  Cora-of-the-Flaxen- 
Hair  began  to  lop  off  the  leaves  and 
to  pare  the  stalks.  I  watched  the 
proceedings  for  a  while,  but  soon 
retired  to  the  parlor  to  pump  the  old 
organ  and  to  thumb  through  pic¬ 
tures  of  my  grandfather’s  christen¬ 
ing. 

After  dinner  I  joined  my  great¬ 
grandfather  on  the  kitchen  steps, 
where  he  sat  tamping  the  American 
tobacco  which  grandpa  had  given 
him  into  his  clay  pipe  and  eyeing 
the  strange  weed  mistrustfully.  Sud¬ 
denly  it  occurred  to  me,  as  it  never 
had  before,  that  my  great-grand¬ 
father  must  be  a  very  old  man. 

"Grea’  Sir,”  I  began,  addressing 
him  with  the  salutation  into  which 
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I  had  contracted  his  official  title, 
“how  old  are  you?” 

“Ninety,  dear  boy.” 

“Do  many  men  get  to  be  that  old 
up  here?” 

“In  King’s  County,”  Grea’  Sir  re¬ 
plied,  “we  have  to  shoot  a  man  to 
start  a  buryin  ground.”  And  he 
drew  on  his  pipe,  spat,  and  said 
nothing  more.  I  began  to  wonder 
if  there  were  many  people  in  jail, 
for  the  cemeteries  were  full. 

We  and  the  Buckleys,  our  only 
Roman  Catholic  neighbors,  had 
buried  a  century  of  our  dead  in  the 
little  graveyard  on  White’s  Moun¬ 
tain  by  Saint  Michael’s  Church.  The 
surrounding  Protestant  families, 
however,  had  set  corners  of  their 
fields  aside  for  lots,  and  tiny  markers 
with  an  occasional  headstone  dotted 
the  hillsides.  I  remember  climbing 
Colpitt’s  south  pasture  fence  one 
day  and  reading  the  names  on  the 
markers. 

Eliza  Colpitts  1872-1894 
Isaiah  Gideon  Colpitts  1894-1895 

Not  all  the  folk  of  King’s  County 
reached  ninety.  Consumption  had 
been  for  long  the  Grim  Reaper.  I 
later  learned  that  he  had  carried 
away  my  namesake,  grandfather’s 
baby  brother. 

Grandfather  himself  roared  into 
the  yard,  sending  chickens  into  par¬ 
oxysms  of  terror  with  the  howl  of 
his  automobile  horn.  "How  about 
some  fishing?”  he  bellowed  from 
the  window.  Grandpa  always  bel¬ 


lowed,  and  when  Aunt  Lizzy 
slammed  the  kitchen  door  he  yelled 
the  louder.  I  scurried  out  to  the 
barn,  grabbed  rod  and  tackle,  and 
we  were  off  down  the  road,  leaving 
a  whirlwind  of  dust  and  great¬ 
grandfather  sitting  stoically  and 
smoking,  his  chin  on  the  knob  of  his 
stick. 

Five  o’clock  found  us  screaming 
into  the  yard  again.  The  fishing 
creel  had  broken  open  from  the 
jounce  and  bounce  of  the  car,  and 
trout  flapped  madly  on  the  back  seat, 
the  floor,  and  onto  the  running 
board.  Grandfather  noisily  appre¬ 
hended  them  all  and  transported 
them  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
dumped  the  entire  mess  in  the  sink. 
Aunt  Lizzy,  even  more  swiftly,  threw 
them  out  the  back  door,  remarking 
that  she  had  provided  for  the  even¬ 
ing  meal.  Grandfather,  less  enthu¬ 
siastically,  drew  a  pail  of  well  water. 

I  had  not  long  to  be  angry  with 
Aunt  Lizzy  for  the  slight  to  our  fish, 
for  in  a  moment  the  harsh  but  mu¬ 
sical  crash  of  the  supper  gong  filled 
the  afternoon  air.  Immediately  the 
bunkhouse  door  flew  open  and  all 
the  hands,  Charley,  Zeke,  Steve,  Joe, 
burst  out,  with  old  Sam,  nose  redder 
than  ever,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Oh,  when  was  there  a  meal  to 
equal  that  night’s  supper!  Never 
could  king  or  emperor  have  boasted 
a  cook  to  challenge  our  Aunt  Lizzy. 
A  huge  platter  of  lamb  hash 
and  gravy  with  dumplings  afloat 
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crowned  the  table.  Steaming  tu¬ 
reens  of  squash,  beans,  carrots,  on¬ 
ions,  and  new  potatoes  satellited  it. 
Baskets  of  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
Aunt  Lizzy’s  clover-leaf  biscuits,  a 
score  of  different  relishes  and  con¬ 
diments,  plates  of  dewy  butter, 
finished  off  the  spread.  And  best 
of  all,  a  blue  crockery  pitcher  of 
milk,  cool  from  the  waters  of  the 
old  well,  stood  close  by  my  plate. 

The  din  was  terrible.  Through  it 
all,  my  great-grandfather  sat  en¬ 
throned  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
Aunt  Lizzy  at  the  foot,  except  when 
she  rose  to  replenish  the  teacups. 
A  dozen  hands  were  reaching  for 
the  hash  at  once,  a  dozen  voices 
offering  onions  to  a  dozen  others, 
a  dozen  mouths  opening  at  once  to 
devour.  But  when  the  last  morsel 
had  disappeared  down  the  last  hairy 
throat,  a  dozen  voices  arose  to  laud 
their  Queen  of  Cooks. 

Soon  followed  the  dessert.  Aunt 
Lizzy  bore  into  the  kitchen  a  huge 
bowl  —  say  rather  a  pail  —  of 
stewed  rhubarb.  "Charley  picked 
this,  this  morning,"  she  remarked, 
placing  it  upon  the  table.  Nobody 


answered;  all  were  lading  out  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sauce.  I  lifted  a  spoon¬ 
ful  to  my  lips. 

*  *  * 

I  closed  the  front  door  and 
stepped  onto  the  porch.  Three  men 
sat  and  smoked.  Chickens  clucked 
sleepily  in  their  coop  by  the  barn. 
The  old  windlass  creaked  slowly  in 
the  cool  breeze  that  had  sprung 
from  the  hills.  I  joined  my  great¬ 
grandfather  and  followed  his  gaze 
into  the  west. 

"Thet  rhubarb  warn’t  bad,”  Sam 
Perry  broke  the  human  silence. 

"Not  bad  at  all,”  agreed  grand¬ 
father. 

Grea’  Sir  and  I  said  nothing  and 
they  no  more.  All  were  intent  upon 
the  sun,  which  was  dying  a  bloody 
death  on  the  horizon,  behind  Spurge 
Alward’s  barn. 

*  *  * 

The  clock  struck  one,  and  I  gulped 
the  last  of  my  milk.  My  gaze  fell 
again  on  the  plant  in  the  corner. 
Then  slowly  I  rose  and  opened  the 
iron  gate.  In  a  moment  it  had  closed 
behind  me  with  a  clang. 


m, 


orning 


The  brown  marsh  lies  indolent 
Beneath  the  jewel-dead  dawn, 

When  half-heard  lisps  of  morning 
Being  born  first  stir  the  hazel  lock  of  mist 
And  weep  away  the  silence. 

Now  in  the  absence  of  the  toy-filled  day, 

The  moon  sends  down 
Less  than  the  opal-fire  orgies  of  the  night 
Upon  the  rain-bleached  branches  of  the  pear. 
Night  dies  in  shadows. 

Morning,  bright  as  whittled  bone, 

Stabs  out  the  fading  eyes  of  stars, 

White  fugitives  fleeing. 


Pythonic  night,  with  coils  outstretched, 

Has  leeched  the  last  remaining  morsels  of  its  stay, 
Now  shriveled  in  that  brainless  age 
That  knows  when  stillness  leaves 
Our  sepulchre  of  earth  and  steel  and  stone, 

And  light  moves  in,  sharp  needle  tip, 

To  knife  its  small  pernicious  heart. 


Lot’s  wife  felt  the  likeness  of  the  dawn, 

Short-lived 

Like  passion’s  sudden  lightning  in  the  heart. 

And  her  desire  hardened  in  decision’s  iron  spear, 

No  firmer  than  her  fist  that  froze 
Upon  the  supple  axis  of  her  will 
Before  that  heart  admitted  fallacy. 

-  —  George  Bernard 
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THE  FEAR  IN  THE  SWAMPS 

By  ROBERT  TRACY 


The  setting  sun  made  the  placid 
waters  of  the  bayou  a  streak  of  scar¬ 
let  between  the  gloomy  banks,  and 
the  whippoorwills  were  calling  from 
the  tree  tops  when  the  river  steamer 
wheezed  around  a  bend  and  I  first 
looked  upon  the  white  columns  of 
Ste.  Claire  Plantation  rising  above 
the  thick  green  jungle  that  ran  riot 
everywhere  in  this  haunted  land. 
For  three  days  we  had  been  crawling 
through  the  twisted  waterways  of 
the  Delta,  south  from  New  Orleans 
towards  the  Gulf,  through  dark 
caverns  of  forest  where  the  dense 
boughs  of  the  tallest  trees  met  above 
the  channel  in  a  living  arch  so 
that  no  spark  of  sunlight  gleamed 
through  and  a  spoken  word  echoed 
hollowly  against  silent  trunks. 

I  had  boarded  at  New  Orleans 
the  shabby  little  steamer  Attakapas, 
a  battered  relic  of  Civil  War  days 
that  served  as  supply  and  mail  boat 
for  the  isolated  settlements  and  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  back  country  parishes. 
We  left  the  ancient  city  on  a  gleam¬ 
ing  June  day  while  the  battered 
street  cars  rattled  along  the  water¬ 
front,  and  the  planes  for  Mexico 
and  the  West  circled  above  us,  and 
a  few  hours  later  the  steamer  moved 
through  a  primeval  world,  plunged 
into  an  evil-smelling  labyrinth  of 
stagnant  black  water  and  jungle 


growths,  the  fierce,  rank  growths  of 
the  swamp,  rooted  in  rottenness 
and  slime.  Eternal  gloom  brooded 
over  all  this  region  of  decay.  The 
great  oaks  rose  out  of  the  water, 
their  roots  gnarled  and  twisted,  their 
limbs  and  branches  bearded  with 
gray  Spanish  moss  that  trailed 
around  them  in  long  streamers,  and 
sometimes  a  break  in  the  close  line 
of  trunks  would  reveal  some  great 
dismal  lake  studded  with  trees  in 
long  rows,  standing  silently  in  the 
gloom  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
Here  and  there  was  a  tiny  island 
where  alligators  sunned  themselves 
on  the  grassy  banks,  slipping  into 
the  water  when  the  waves  from  our 
propeller  struck  the  shore,  and  rarer 
still  we  came  upon  a  settlement  of 
shacks  built  on  driven  piles,  a  place 
of  strange  decadent  people,  a  mixed 
race  descended  from  Lafitte’s  pirates 
and  Confederate  refugees  and  es¬ 
caped  Negro  slaves.  Vivid  tropical 
birds  flew  up,  startled  at  our  passing, 
and  a  sudden  flash  of  scarlet  or 
emerald  against  the  dull  green  and 
brown  backdrops  marked  the  flight 
of  tanagers  and  parakeets,  while 
their  strange,  half-human  cries  re¬ 
sounded  in  the  gloomy  half-light. 
When  night  came  v/e  tied  up  to 
some  tree  stump  while  the  stagnant 
waters  closed  around  us  and  the 
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darkness  increased.  Sometimes  we 
heard  weird  sounds  in  the  depths 
of  the  swamp,  wailing  that  rose  and 
fell  on  the  scanty  breeze  and  once, 
towards  the  east,  we  could  hear  the 
faint,  distant  beating  of  a  drum. 

I  had  first  been  attracted  to  the 
bayou  country  because  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  paintings  by  the  young 
Creole  artist,  Charles  Lesdiguiere, 
fierce,  exotic  canvases  of  the  jungles 
and  swamps,  of  the  voodoo  cere¬ 
monies  and  the  primitive  native  life 
that  flourished  in  the  backwater 
parishes  towards  the  Gulf.  We  had 
met  in  New  Orleans  during  the 
Mardi  Gras  and  it  was  because  of 
an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  an¬ 
cestral  home  in  the  bayou  south¬ 
east  of  the  city,  Ste.  Claire  Planta¬ 
tion,  that  I  found  myself  aboard  the 
Attakapas,  Claude  Alexandre  Drom- 
goule,  Captain,  as  the  ornate  gilded 
sign  above  the  pilothouse  pro¬ 
claimed.  Captain  Dromgoule  was 
a  fat  little  Creole,  dressed  invariably 
in  a  soiled  white  suit  and  an  ancient 
officer’s  cap,  whose  chief  pleasure 
was  to  fill  me  with  stories  of  the 
swamps,  of  the  superstitious  natives 
who  still  lived  in  terror  of  witches 
and  curses,  and  practiced  voodoo 
rites  deep  in  the  jungle. 

The  steamer  drew  in  against  the 
ramshackle  pier  that  jutted  out  into 
the  muddy  stream.  I  could  see  Les¬ 
diguiere  waiting  for  me,  a  slim, 
straight  figure  in  shimmering  white 
that  stood  out  against  the  green 


foliage.  Behind  him  was  an  old 
Negro  in  a  rusty  black  suit  who 
commenced  bowing  and  grinning 
toothlessly  as  soon  as  I  had  said 
good-bye  to  the  Captain  and  his 
four-man  crew,  and  walked  down 
the  bouncy  plank  that  served  the 
Attakapas  as  a  gangway.  Behind 
me  the  whistle  gave  a  mournful  toot 
and  with  much  creaking  and  groan¬ 
ing  the  steamer  edged  her  wray  to 
midstream  like  a  rheumatic  old 
lady  crossing  a  street,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  lost  to  view  around 
a  clump  of  oak  trees,. 

Lesdiguiere  greeted  me  warmly 
and  after  instructing  ’Tit  Joseph 
(Little  Joseph)  to  take  my  bag,  he 
led  me  along  a  dark  narrow  path 
away  from  the  river,  past  the  ruins 
of  old  slave-quarters  and  sugar  vats. 
The  way  wound  in  around  the  mas¬ 
sive  trunks  of  great  cypresses  and 
cottonwoods  draped  with  lush 
creepers  and  startling,  exotic  blooms. 
The  smell  of  steaming  jungle  was 
everywhere,  rich  and  rotten,  rising 
from  the  ground  and  sinking  from 
the  distant  tree  tops.  Daubs  of 
vivid  color  lay  everywhere  and  the 
dark  clumps  of  orchids  flashed 
among  the  palmettoes;  tanagers 
whirred  suddenly  close  to  the 
ground.  All  the  woods  were  filled 
with  a  rich  gloom  except  where  a 
rare,  thin  shaft  of  yellow  sunshine 
fell  through  a  rift  in  the  roof  of 
dense  foliage  above. 

On  either  side  of  the  narrow  way 
lay  stagnant  pools  of  still  water 
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covered  with  huge  white  lilies,  for 
the  great  swamp  surrounded  us  on 
all  sides.  Finally,  we  crossed  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  on  a  rotting  wooden 
bridge  adorned  with  delicate  rails  of 
rusted  ironwork,  and  came  out  on 
higher  ground,  an  island  where  the 
jungle  gave  way  to  grassland  and  a 
large  clearing. 

At  the  end  of  the  clearing  rose 
the  big  house  of  Ste.  Claire  Plan¬ 
tation,  a  huge  tumbled-down  man¬ 
sion  with  tall,  slender  columns  and 
wide  arched  windows  and  a  long, 
low  marble  terrace  hung  with  bright 
creepers  and  red  geraniums.  It  was 
a  shabby  old  place,  but  hedged 
around  with  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  great  age,  weatherbeaten  and 
proudly  indomitable.  As  we  came 
closer  I  could  see  the  paint  peeling 
from  the  porch  columns,  and  weeds 
had  sprung  up  between  the  cracks 
on  the  broad,  marble  stairs. 

Lesdiguiere  led  me  across  the  ter¬ 
race,  our  feet  ringing  hollowly  upon 
the  stones,  and  stood  aside  with  a 
little  bow  as  I  passed  through  the 
doorway  and  into  the  great  hall 
where  ’Tit  John’s  wife  awaited  us. 
The  place  was  damp  and  smelling 
of  decay,  full  of  shabby  furniture, 
and  as  I  became  used  to  the  gloom 
I  could  make  out  the  spreading  stain 
of  some  loathsome  fungus  on  the 
left-hand  wall.  Once  we  had  passed 
through  the  hall  the  house  became 
more  habitable,  and  it  was  here  that 
my  friend  had  his  studio,  in  the 


former  grand  parlor,  whose  walls 
were  now  plastered  with  his  own 
color-filled  paintings,  jungle  land¬ 
scapes  that  caught  the  wild,  evil 
beauty  of  the  swamplands,  studies 
of  old  plantation  houses  and  village 
life,  marked  by  the  contrasts  of  bril¬ 
liant  color  and  sombre  gloom  that 
had  become  his  trademark. 

As  he  showed  me  his  work  he 
described  Ste.  Claire  and  her  history. 
King  Louis  XV  had  granted  the 
lands  to  his  ancestor,  the  Baron  de 
Torcy,  Intendant  of  the  colony  dur¬ 
ing  the  old  French  days.  Lafitte 
and  Jackson  and  Claiborne  had  been 
received  as  guests  in  the  great  hall, 
Tallyrand  had  spent  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  his  exile  brooding  and 
scheming  at  a  vast  desk  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  story  of  Ste.  Claire  was 
the  familiar  story  of  every  southern 
plantation  —  prosperity  and  luxury, 
until  the  war  between  the  States, 
then  sudden  decline.  Levees  had 
crumbled  and  the  water  had  entered 
the  rich  lowlands,  capturing  them 
field  by  field  until  only  the  few  acres 
immediately  surrounding  the  house 
remained.  He  told  me  further  that 
a  small  settlement  of  decaying  Cre¬ 
oles  existed  on  the  further  side  of 
the  island,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  villagers  in  his  painting. 
"That  one’s  Francois,’’  he  said,  in¬ 
dicating  the  portrait  of  a  lean,  ca¬ 
daverous  mulatto  in  a  feathered 
headdress.  "He  was  a  big  papaloi 
—  sort  of  voodoo  missionary,  sent 
here  by  the  leaders  of  the  cult  in 
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Haiti.  A  posse  of  state  troopers 
arrested  him  last  year  for  attempted 
murder  —  human  sacrifice  —  and 
now  he’s  waiting  trial.  They  cap¬ 
tured  him  right  at  the  altar,  back 
here  in  the  depths  of  the  swamp, 
and  they  burned  up  all  his  idols  and 
paraphernalia.  A  lot  of  the  active 
devotees  in  the  district  were  taken, 
too,  and  some  were  committed  to 
asylums.  It  was  their  big  holy  fes¬ 
tival,  the  Feast  of  the  Goat  With¬ 
out  Horns,  and  for  days  the  swamp 
was  full  of  wild  cries  and  drum 
beats  and  bestial  shrieks.  I  sneaked 
up  and  watched  some  of  it.  Look 
here,  this  is  a  painting  I  did.  ...” 

He  pointed  to  a  large,  vivid  can¬ 
vas  that  showed  a  jungle  scene.  In 
the  middle  of  a  clearing  was  a  fire 
that  burned  with  a  sickly  white 
flame,  and  around  it  a  circle  of 
dancers  snaked  in  and  out  among 
the  bases  of  great  trees.  The  figures 
seemed  wild  and  animal-like  in  their 
postures  as  they  leaped  and  cavorted 
in  the  unholy  light.  Further  back 
was  a  stone  altar  and  a  tall  wooden 
idol  of  the  god  Damballa.  The 
whole  scene  was  calculated  to  in¬ 
spire  fear  and  terror,  having  in  it 
a  sort  of  insane  quality.  As  I  write 
I  can  still  see  before  me  every  line 
and  color  Lesdiguiere  used  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  madness  and  eldritch  horror 
of  that  awful  dance. 

"The  trouble  is,”  he  continued, 
"the  natives  around  here  are  so 
ignorant  as  easily  to  fall  prey  to 


superstition.  I  think  that  almost  all 
of  them  are  members  of  the  cult, 
but  of  course  they  won’t  admit  it. 
But  they’re  so  superstitious  they’ll 
believe  anything.  If  you  tell  a  Cre¬ 
ole  you’ve  put  the  curse  on  him, 
he’ll  probably  die  from  fear.  I’ve 
been  well  educated  and  I’ve  lived 
outside  Louisiana  and  sometimes 
even  I  find  myself  afraid  of  a  curse 
or  a  threat,  so  you  can  imagine  what 
it’s  like  to  them.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  you  tell  a  man  he’s  hexed  and 
he’ll  die  from  sheer  terror,  and  when 
the  rest  see  that  it  strengthens  their 
belief.  And  since  the  man’s  cursed 
and  dead  the  curse  works  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

"This  place  has  almost  as  many 
ghosts  and  ghouls  as  your  own 
haunted  New  England.  Voodoo,  of 
course,  and  then  there  are  witches 
and  wizards  that  live  in  deep  lakes 
back  in  the  jungle,  and  the  devil- 
flames  that  lead  people  astray  at 
night.  The  'bete-noir’  —  that’s 
some  sort  of  horror  that  comes  out 
of  the  swamps,  and  .  .  .  but  look 
here,  I’ll  have  you  seeing  these 
things  yourself.  I’m  as  bad  as  ’Tit 
John  with  my  stories.  Now  I’ll 
show  you  your  room  and  dinner’s  in 
half  an  hour.” 

During  the  next  few  days  I  ex¬ 
plored  the  plantation  and  the  village 
in  Lesdiguiere’ s  company,  studying 
the  listless  and  squalid  life  of 
the  decadent  Creoles.  I  sat  by  the 
hour  listening  to  ’Tit  John’s  ancient 
stories,  some  of  them  terrifying  tales 
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of  dark  mysteries  and  some  of  them 
the  sly,  humorous  accounts  of  Pair 
Lapin  and  Compeer  Bonki,  stories 
which  Joel  Chandler  Harris  had 
adopted  as  those  of  Uncle  Remus.  I 
looked  at  swamp  orchids  and  para¬ 
keets  and  accompanied  the  villagers 
on  fishing  trips  in  their  hollowed-out 
log  canoes,  seeking  for  the  strange, 
sightless  fish  that  lurked  deep  in 
the  black  waters.  Thus  matters 
went  until  one  sultry  night  when 
my  visit  was  drawing  towards  the 
end  of  its  second  week. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  studio  with 
the  great  arched  windows  opened 
wide.  Beyond  the  broken  balus¬ 
trade  the  world  was  black  and  white 
under  a  bulging  moon.  The  line 
of  ancient  cypresses  on  the  lawn  had 
turned  to  a  deep  velvety  black  and 
each  branch  tip  was  starkly  out¬ 
lined  against  the  sky  like  a  row  of 
words  on  fine  paper.  Further  on, 
where  the  jungle  began,  an  arm  of 
the  bayou  had  turned  to  a  puddle 
of  molten  silver,  and  even  the 
stained  and  ruined  marble  of  the 
terrace  showed  pure  white,  like  the 
inside  of  a  lump  of  sugar.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  distance,  towards  the 
village,  we  could  hear  the  pulsing, 
monotonous  beat  of  a  drum. 

No  word  had  been  spoken  for 
nearly  an  hour  as  we  sat  watching 
and  listening  until  suddenly  the 
slap  of  bare  feet  sounded  on  the 
front  terrace  and  a  knock  rattled 
through  the  hall.  ’Tit  John  ap¬ 


proached  from  somewhere  and 
opened  the  great  door  and  we  heard 
him  arguing  with  someone  outside: 
"  ’Sieu,  he  has  guest,  him.  ’Got  no 
time  to  listen  to  you.”  Then  more 
whispering,  "You’re  one  shakin’ 
man.  You  act  like  the  bete-noir 
was  chasin’  you,”  and  finally,  "I’ll 
tell  M’sieu  you  want  to  see  him.” 
His  footsteps  came  toward  us 
through  the  hall  and  then  he  opened 
the  door  to  say,  "M’sieu  Charles, 
Alexandre  from  the  village  is  here. 
I  know  you  don’t  want  to  see  no 
useless  Cajun  tonight,  but  he  says 
’must.’  Shall  I  tell  him  you’re 
busy?”  Lesdiguiere  stirred  in  his 
easy  chair  and  chuckled,  "No,  that's 
all  right.  Send  him  in,  please.” 

I  had  met  Alexandre  in  my  trips 
to  the  village  and  he  bowed  to  me 
as  to  my  friend  when  he  entered 
the  room,  clutching  a  battered  yacht¬ 
ing  cap  in  his  hands.  A  short,  sal¬ 
low  little  man  who  boasted  descent 
from  Lafitte’s  famous  gunner,  Domi¬ 
nique  Yar,  he  practiced  the  trade  of 
shrimp  fisherman  on  occasional  trips 
towards  the  Gulf.  Now  his  cus¬ 
tomary  self-assurance  had  wholly 
deserted  him  and  I  could  see  that 
his  eyes  held  a  look  of  gnawing 
fear  as  he  advanced  towards  us  in 
the  silvery  half-light  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  room. 

Lesdiguiere  addressed  him  from 
his  seat  near  the  window.  "Bon 
soir,  Alexandre.  Come  in,  come  in. 
Everything  all  right  at  home,  I  hope. 
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ABOUT  OUR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

By  JOHN  W.  SPELLMAN,  Jr. 


I  N  this  issue  we  have  temporarily  discontinued  our  "This  is  Bos¬ 
ton”  feature.  We  have  taken  this  step  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  being  that  we  couldn’t  find  photographers  brave  enough  to 
withstand  the  unusual  severity  of  this  winter,  and  the  second,  that 
we  were  unable  to  find  enough  of  Boston  sticking  up  from  beneath 
the  heavy  white  blanket  of  snow. 

Seeing  that  we  were  so  hard  pressed,  Mr.  Tedesco  brought 
in  six  negatives  which  you  see  printed  on  the  following  four  pages. 
We  felt  that  these  photographs  were  of  outstanding  quality  and 
we  present  them  with  the  intention  of  showing  not  only  scenes 
about  Rome,  but  also  with  the  idea  that  photography  can  reach 
into  the  aesthetic  and  become  art. 

The  Stylus  offers  $5.00  for  each  print  accepted.  We  shall 
accept  pictures  on  any  theme  provided  that  they  may  be  made 
into  a  sequence  of  four  similar  to  the  continuity  shown  in  this  and 
the  two  previous  issues.  Photographs  are  accepted  on  the  basis 
of  their  quality,  content,  and  continuity. 
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( Continued  from  Page  29 ) 


How  is  Madame?  And  the  chil¬ 
dren?  Sit  down,  sit  down/' 

The  man  sank  between  the  arms 
of  an  ancient  chair  before  answering, 
"M’sieu,  Madame  my  wife  and  the 
children  are  well.  But  me,  I  have 
a  great  trouble  and  a  great  fear. 
M’sieu,  I  fear  I  have  been  marked 
by  a  witch. 

"Las’  week  I  took  my  bateau 
down  through  ’Chartrain  to  the 
Gulf,  for  I  heard  the  shrimp  were 
running  well.  I  made  a  fine  catch, 
and  I  took  vit  to  Charaur’s  cannery 
and  sold  it.  The  foreman  took  me 
into  the  office  to  pay  me,  and  there 
was  a  newspaper  there.  I  looked 
at  it  and  it  had  a  picture  of  Francois 
inside.  My  knees,  they  trembled, 
and  I  asked  the  foreman  to  read 
what  was  said.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  from  the  prison  and  recounted 
the  death  of  a  voodoo  priest  there. 
M’sieu,  I  will  tell  you  something  I 
have  never  told  before.  It  was  I 
who  brought  the  police  to  the  clear¬ 
ing  at  the  Feast  of  the  Goat  With¬ 
out  Horns.  I  feared  that  Francois 
would  take  my  son  for  the  sacrifice, 
so  I  went  to  the  commandant  of 
the  State  Police  and  told  him  of  the 
festival  and  guided  his  men.  I  was 
there  when  they  seized  him,  and  he 
knew  it  was  my  doing.  Before  they 
took  him  away  he  looked  at  me  for 
a  long  minute  and  cursed  me.  'I 
will  return  for  you,’  he  said,  'and 
no  papaloi  or  fetish  can  save  you.’ 
M’sieu,  now  he  is  dead  and  he  will 


return.  He  has  returned  already  to 
the  swamp.  All  last  night  there 
was  laughter  in  the  swamp  near  my 
house,  evil,  cackling  laughter,  and 
I  could  see  the  devil-fire  among  the 
trees.  M’sieu,  you  must  help  me. 
Francois  has  come  for  me.  .  . 

Lesdiguiere’s  voice  cut  in  sharply 
as  the  man’s  voice  rose  to  a  shriek. 
"Stop  it,  Alexandre!  Don’t  be  so 
foolish!  Francois’s  dead.  He  can’t 
hurt  you.  Now  be  quiet,  and  get 
a  grip  on  yourself.”  With  a  sob 
the  man  collapsed  against  the  chair 
back  and  lay  still. 

"You  have  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,”  continued  the  artist.  "Some¬ 
one  is  probably  trying  to  scare  you. 
You  have  your  fetish,  haven’t  you?” 
he  asked,  and  turning  to  me  ex¬ 
plained,  "all  voodoo  devotees  have 
a  sort  of  charm  that  they  always 
carry.  They  call  it  a  fetish,  and  it 
has  to  be  prepared  and,  well,  blessed 
so  to  speak,  by  a  big  papaloi,  a  big 
witch  doctor.  Once  a  man  has  a 
fetish  in  his  pocket,  no  one  can 
harm  him  except  the  papaloi  that 
made  it.”  Then,  to  the  Creole, 
"Francois ’s  dead,  and  you  still  have 
a  fetish.  Now  you’re  perfectly 
safe.” 

The  man  looked  up  and  shud¬ 
dered.  "Francois  is  dead  but  un¬ 
dead,”  he  moaned.  "He  comes  for 
me,  I  know.  He  made  my  fetish, 
so  he’s  got  power  over  me.  I’m 
finished,  me.  He’ll  conjure  up  the 
bete-noir.  ...” 
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"All  right,  all  right,"  said  my 
friend  impatiently.  "Have  you  got 
your  fetish?  Let’s  see  it." 

Alexandre  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  small  leather  bag 
like  a  tobacco  pouch,  secured  with 
a  drawstring,  and  opening  it, 
dumped  the  contents  out  on  a  ma¬ 
hogany  table.  The  strange  collec¬ 
tion  of  objects  was  darkly  reflected 
in  the  table  top  as  Lesdiguiere 
pawed  through  it,  separating  them: 
a  bright  parrot  feather,  a  pinch  of 
mouldy  grave  dirt,  a  white  bone, 
some  rust-colored  pebbles. 

Lesdiguiere  laughed  at  the  sight. 
"That’s  a  poor  fetish,"  he  said. 
"No  wonder  you’re  frightened.  I 
tell  you  what.  How  would  you  like 
a  really  big  fetish,  one  made  by  the 
Grand  Papaloi  of  Haiti  himself  ? 
He  made  one  for  me  three  years 
ago,  and  I’ll  gladly  give  it  to  you." 

"M’sieu,  you  are  the  savior  of  my 
life.  You  will  save  me  from  Fran¬ 
cois.  Where  is  this  fetish?  Can  1 
have  it  at  once?” 

"Not  so  fast,"  said  my  friend. 
"I’m  not  sure  just  where  it  is.  You 
go  home  now,  and  ’Tit  John  will  go 
with  you.  Come  back  tomorow 
night  at  the  same  time,  and  I’ll  have 
it  by  then." 

"M’sieu,  M’sieu,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  thank  you.  I  will 
never  forget  this  great  favor,  this 
kindness." 

"Now  go  home  and  get  some 
sleep,  Alexandre.”  Lesdiguiere  sum¬ 


moned  ’Tit  John  and  after  the  case 
was  explained  to  him  he  procured 
a  pinewood  torch  and  with  much 
grumbling  and  complaining  led  the 
Creole  out  across  the  wild  lawns. 

When  the  hall  door  had  closed 
behind  them,  I  turned  to  Lesdi¬ 
guiere.  "I  don’t  understand  you,"  I 
said.  "Do  you  really  believe  all  this 
nonsense  about  the  undead  and  a 
witch  coming  back  for  revenge  ? 
I  did  think  you  knew  a  little  more 
than  that." 

"Don’t  be  silly,"  he  replied.  "Of 
course  I  don’t  believe  it.  It’s  the 
silliest  thing  I  ever  heard.  But 
Alexandre  believes  it,  and  his  belief 
could  kill  him.  Don’t  you  see,  I’ll 
give  him  a  fetish  and  he’ll  think 
that  nothing  can  hurt  him.  So 
nothing  will." 

"But  where  will  you  get  a  fetish? 
Did  the  papaloi  really  give  you 
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one? 

"Of  course  not.  But  I  can  make 
one  easily  enough." 

The  next  morning  Lesdiguiere 
worked  busily  and  emerged  at  noon 
to  show  me  Alexandre’s  new 
"fetish,"  an  assortment  of  colors  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  piece  of  canvas  about 
four  inches  square,  with  a  sort  of 
goat’s  head  in  the  middle.  Then  he 
locked  it  away  in  his  desk.  In  the 
afternoon  we  went  alligator  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  bayou,  returning  about 
six  o’clock  to  dinner.  After  dinner 
we  took  our  places  again  in  the 
studio  a^d  awaited  Alexandre. 
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Outside  there  was  wind,  and  the 
sound  of  the  drums  came  to  us,  and 
the  water  glittered  in  the  moon- 
light. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  door,  and 
’Tit  John  brought  him  to  us.  "You 
have  it,  M’sieu,  you  have  it?”  he 
asked  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"I  have  it,  Alexandre,”  said  my 
friend,  "I  found  it  this  morning. 
Now  you  have  nothing  to  fear.” 

The  Creole  was  half-hysterical 
with  joy  and  relief  as  he  took  the 
fetish  in  his  hands.  "M’sieu,  you 
have  saved  me,  you  have  saved  me. 
Nothing  can  hurt  me  now.  M’sieu, 
I  must  go  inform  my  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.”  And  he  seized  his  hat  and 
hurried  from  the  house. 

We  laughed  after  the  door  closed 
behind  him  and  then  we  went  to 
the  window  to  watch  his  light  mov¬ 
ing  up  and  down  across  the  field.  It 
slowly  approached  the  edge  of  the 
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swamp  and  vanished  under  the  trees 
in  the  gloom.  Then,  as  we  watched, 
we  heard  a  sudden  scream  that  rose 
and  fell  on  the  night  wind  and 
started  all  the  jungle  birds  into 
wakefulness  until  the  swamp  rang 
with  their  shrieking  cries. 

We  ran  out  across  the  terrace, 
across  the  field,  and  into  the  shadow 
of  the  tree.  He  lay  face  downward 
in  a  clump  of  bright  tropical  flowers, 
and  a  ray  of  moonlight  lit  up  the 
glade  around  him. 

"The  fetish  really  was  a  fake. 
It  didn’t  help  him,”  I  stammered. 

Lesdiguiere  stared  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  we  both  looked 
at  an  object  lying  on  the  earth  be¬ 
side  the  body.  We  recognized  it, 
for  we  had  both  seen  it  before.  I 
had  seen  it  in  the  portrait  Lesdi¬ 
guiere  showed  me,  the  one  entitled 
"Witch  Doctor.”  It  was  Francois’s 
voodoo  headdress. 


You  may  mess  up  the  meter,  ruin  the  rhyme, 
Turn  poetical  day  into  night, 

Or  set  up  your  rhythm  in  any  old  time, 

But  never,  oh  never  be  trite! 


You  may  write  it  in  "blank”  or  write  it  in  "free,” 
Iambic  or  Dactyl’s  all  right, 

But  if  you  are  wise  you  will  heed  to  my  plea, 
Remember,  never  be  trite! 


Because  Death  can  be  corn  as  sure’s  you’re  born, 

Or  Love  Dreams  in  deep  golden  light, 

Or  a  Bright  Summer’s  Morn  or  a  Rose  Without  Thorn 
Poorly  handled  can  turn  out  so  trite. 


So  stay  clear,  beware,  shy,  shun  and  ignore 
What  might  ruin  your  poem’s  delight; 

Your  primary  duty  is  never  to  bore, 

In  other  words,  never  be  trite! 

—  John  E.  Fitzgerald 
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“DISC  JOCKEYS  -  BABBLE  ON! 


By  JAMES  G.  O’BRIEN 


O  VER  the  centuries  music  has  re¬ 
flected  the  follies  and  foibles,  tastes 
and  distates,  kultur  and  culture  of 
those  one-hundred  year  crumbs  of 
time  as  accurately  and  as  strikingly 
as  a  man’s  liver  reflects  his  drinking 
habits.  Eighteenth  century  Europe 
had  music  which  was  quaint,  charm¬ 
ing,  brilliantly  conceived,  and  a  little 
stilted.  Nineteenth  century  Su¬ 
danese  tribesmen  played  music  which 
was  noisy,  violent,  monotonous,  and 
as  primitive  as  their  plumbing.  Twen¬ 
tieth  century  American  music  is  fren¬ 
zied,  mass-produced,  mawkishly  sen¬ 


timental  and  relentlessly  material¬ 
istic. 

As  must  be  pretty  obvious,  such 
diversified  types  of  music  required 
widely  different  media  of  expression; 
media  which  were,  and  still  are, 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  types  of  mu¬ 
sic  they  represent.  Eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Europe  evolved  that  wonder¬ 
fully  intricate  musical  machine,  the 
symphony  orchestra.  Nineteenth 
century  Sudanese  music  was  played 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  black, 
naked,  sweating  savages,  thumping 
drums  with  great  gusto  and  much 
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rolling  of  eyeballs.  Twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  American  music  is  inflicted  on 
the  public  by  a  vast,  feverishly  en¬ 
ergetic  body  of  men  known  as  disc 
jockeys. 

Most  of  these  men  are  about  as 
nervous  as  any  symphony  musician. 
They  speak  a  good,  fluent  brand  of 
broken  English.  It  is  perhaps  the 
equivalent  of  Toscanini’s.  How¬ 
ever,  even  the  casual  listener  will 
be  forced  to  admit  that  disc  jockeys 
have  been  more  heavily  influenced 
by  the  Sudanese  natives  than  by  the 
men  who  produce  the  organized  up¬ 
roar  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

This  influence,  while  definite  and 
pronounced,  is  less  physical  than  it 
is  a  matter  of  occupational  habits 
and  customs.  Disc  jockeys  do  not 
wear  loin  cloths.  They  never  blow 
poisoned  darts  at  the  neighbors. 
Unless  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
restaurant  waiter  they  eat  food  that 
has  been  cooked  in  one  manner  or 
another.  Furthermore,  they  get  hair¬ 
cuts  every  two  weeks,  roll  their  eye¬ 
balls  only  when  making  out  their 
income  tax  statements,  and  hardly 
ever  pound  drums  in  public.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  enthroned  be¬ 
hind  their  microphones  that  the 
jungle  really  shines  through. 

They  rhapsodize  over  a  new  re¬ 
cording  in  a  manner  which  smacks 
of  some  equally  enthusiastic  Sudanese 
chanting  during  that  senior  prom  of 
the  jungle,  "The  Dance  of  the  Hairy 
Ape."  Visitors  to  disc  jockey  shows 
are  pounced  upon  and  reduced  to 


helpless,  mumbling  hulks  with  a 
fervor  far  outstripping  that  of  a 
Sudanese  spearsman  cornering  a 
wounded  parakeet.  Without  a  doubt, 
even  the  president  of  the  African 
Witch  Doctors’  Association  would 
doff  his  silk  topper  and  make  a  low, 
sweeping  bow  in  the  direction  of 
his  radio  if  he  could  but  once  hear 
the  mumbo-jumbo  of  a  disc  jockey’s 
commercials,  which  will,  within  an 
hour  of  listening,  guarantee  to 
cure  everything  from  stenographer’s 
spread  to  sweaty  armpits. 

However,  unlike  any  Sudanese 
tribesmen  that  you  could  name  off¬ 
hand,  disc  jockeys  are  now  persons 
of  some  note  on  the  American  scene. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  they  are  in 
effect  little  more  than  renegade  radio 
announcers  who  burble  bits  of  fan¬ 
fare  for  bits  of  pressed  slate  and 
shellac.  They  have,  in  the  tradition 
of  such  other  worthies  who  have  lent 
their  names  to  commercial  ventures 
as  Father  John,  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
and  the  Smith  Brothers,  become  fam¬ 
ily  bywords. 

Their  trademark  is  already  hacked 
as  firmly  on  the  Atom  Age  as  those 
of  Joseph  Stalin,  Rinso,  and  Bubble 
Gum.  While  they  are  barely  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  against  such  formidable 
opponents  as  Rinso  and  Bubble  Gum 
they  are  forging  steadily  ahead  of 
Stalin,  the  Comintern  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  Few  if  any  disc  jockeys  have 
ever  reviewed  a  parade  in  Red 
Square,  grown  a  handle-bar  mous¬ 
tache,  declared  war  on  Germanv,  or 
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made  the  front  cover  of  Time. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  their  listeners  seem  to 
comprehend  pretty  well.  Also,  they 
can  vary  their  talking  with  three- 
minute  spurts  of  syncopated  hue  and 
cry  which  their  listeners  not  only 
consider  music,  but  enjoy  hugely. 

They  have  Stalin  there.  All  Stalin 
can  do  is  wander  up  to  the  micro¬ 


phone  and  growl  gruffly  in  Russian 
for  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  For  va¬ 
riety,  he  could  dance  around  a  bit 
and  make  his  medals  jingle  but  that 
sort  of  thing  would  grow  mightily 
boring  after  two  or  three  minutes. 
Five  minutes  of  his  coarse,  hoarse 
Russian  and  frantic  medal-jingling 
would  be  enough  to  make  even  the 
most  fanatical,  dyed-in-the-Red-wool 
Communist  switch  his  dial  around 
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to  a  good  disc  jockey  show  and  for¬ 
sake  Karl  Marx  for  Groucho,  Harpo 
and  Chico.  Seven  minutes  of  it  and 
Palmiro  Togliatti  would  join  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

Nor  is  Stalin  the  only  adversary 
the  disc  jockeys  are  capable  of  de¬ 
feating.  With  their  technique,  they 
might,  if  they  so  chose,  make  short 
work  of  Marshal  Tito,  Clement 
Attlee,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda. 
Doubtlessly,  Winston  Churchill 
would  give  the  disc  jockeys  a  run 
for  their  money,  but  then  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
observers,  possesses  all  the  natural 
talents  of  a  disc  jockey.  They  claim 
he  sadly  missed  his  vocation  when  he 
entered  politics  instead  of  radio. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  power  of 
the  disc  jockey  need  only  take  a  good 
look  at  our  own  country.  Disc  jock¬ 
eys  constantly  have  the  ear  of  almost 
everyone,  from  Pennsylvania  strip- 
miners  to  West  Coast  strip- teasers. 
They  can  definitely  be  judged  as 
having  licked  Harry  Truman  in  his 
own  territory.  This  masterly  nab¬ 
bing  of  the  limelight  does  not  spring 
from  any  mass  addiction  to  disc 
jockeys  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  largely  due  to  the 
ubiquitousness  of  the  disc  jockeys. 
They  surround  radio  dials  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  as  thoroughly  and  in¬ 
evitably  as  banshees  surround  a 
crossroads  on  Allhallow’s  Eve.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  disc  jockeys.  They 
are  everywhere. 


They  have  come,  by  virtue  of  their 
omnipresence,  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  The  crack-of-dawn  disc 
jockeys  have,  for  awakening  pur¬ 
poses,  supplanted  the  rooster  on  the 
farm,  the  alarm  clock  in  the  city,  and 
the  neighbors’  noisy  children  in  the 
suburbs.  The  mid-day  or  while- 
hubby-is-away  disc  jockeys  are  dis¬ 
placing  the  soap  opera  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  housewives  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  refrigerator  stole 
the  housewives  away  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  icemen.  The  evening,  forget- 
that-homework  disc  jockeys  have 
foiled  the  Lone  Ranger  completely. 
This  is  a  feat  which  two  generations 
of  cattle  rustlers,  bandits,  and  just 
plain  bad  hombres  have  been  totally 
unable  to  accomplish.  King  of  them 
all,  and  indisputably  so,  are  the  mid¬ 
night  disc  jockeys.  These  bedtime 
Belascos  have  had  more  success  in 
banishing  people’s  insomnia  than  the 
combined  ministrations  of  Who¬ 
dunits,  Scotch,  sleeping  pills,  talk¬ 
ative  wives,  and  Ovaltine.  Lords  of 
the  witching-hour  airwaves,  they 
have  a  majestic  air  of  insouciance 
about  them.  It  is  not  at  all  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  their  occupation  of  soli¬ 
tary  babbling  into  a  microphone;  for 
they  well  know  that  they  have  no 
competition. 

Disc  jockeys  come  in  a  wide  range 
of  styles,  but  they  all  wield  the  same 
influence.  It  matters  little  whether 
they  belong  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  talk  with  the  hysterical  quality 
of  a  hyena  being  tickled,  those  who 
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growl  at  the  microphone  as  if  it 
were  a  particularly  shrewish  mother- 
in-law,  those  who  talk  with  the  quiet, 
bright-eyed  earnestness  of  a  girl  re¬ 
hashing  a  prom,  those  who  sing  over 
the  record  or  those  who  mutter  under¬ 
neath  it.  All  of  them  have  the  solid 
assurance  that  an  enormous  segment 
of  our  population  is  hanging  on  each 
rise  and  fall  of  their  collective 
Adam’s  apple. 

Confident  in  this  knowledge,  they 
can  take  a  weird  phrase  ("real  gone” 
is  as  good  an  example  as  any)  and 
make  it  a  part  of  our  language.  They 
can  publicize  a  song  which  might  be 
the  caterwauling  of  an  offkey  and 
lovesick  tomcat  arranged  for  orches¬ 
tra.  Within  three  weeks  that  song 
will  be  hummed  and  danced  to 
across  a  helpless  nation.  They  can 
sell  any  product,  even  something 
such  as  a  combination  floor  mop  and 
powder  puff,  which  may  be  the  most 
nonsensical  item  ever  devised  by  man 
or,  more  probably,  woman.  Once 
an  item  is  disc-jockeyed  its  sales 
graph  will  skyrocket  like  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  a  two-headed  girl  who  has 
just  inherited  a  million  dollars. 

All  of  which  raises  a  question  as 
to  why  our  most  potent  pitchmen,  the 
disc  jockeys,  have  not  been  allowed 
to  sell  abroad  the  one  American 
export  which  is  today  most  in  need 
of  salesmen:  Democracy.  Disc  jock¬ 
eys  have  already  placed  in  their  spo¬ 
radic  thrall  the  American  people. 
These  people  are  constantly  splat¬ 
tered  with  books,  newspapers,  peri¬ 


odicals  of  all  types,  and  book¬ 
learning  of  all  degrees.  They  might 
more  or  less  accurately  be  termed 
the  world’s  most  educated  people. 
By  the  very  volume  and  weight  of 
the  jet-propelled  advertising  which 
is  flung  at  them  from  all  directions, 
they  might  also  be  termed  the  world’s 
most  highly  sales-resistant  people. 


Beyond  doubt,  the  openminded 
emissaries,  the  openhanded  givers, 
and  the  openmouthed  observers  we 
have  been  sending  to  Europe  could 
never  hope  to  have  accomplished  in 
America  one  one-hundredth  of  what 
the  disc  jockeys  have  done.  It  is  not 
that  these  statesmen  of  ours  lack  tal¬ 
ent;  they  merely  have  not  the  means, 
training,  or  vocal  chords  to  succeed 
in  a  situation  which  cries  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  disc  jockey. 

Our  statesmen  are  possibly  as 
astute  as  those  of  any  country.  They 
wave  their  hats  in  properly  pre¬ 
occupied  fashion  when  they  disem¬ 
bark  from  airliners.  They  photo- 
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graph  well  in  the  newsreels.  They 
smile  in  convincing  fashion  when 
they  shake  hands  with  Molotov.  But 
these  are  unusual  times;  times  which 
necessitate  unusual  measures.  Our 
statesmen  must  be  diverted  to  another 
branch  of  diplomacy.  Many  of  them 
could,  with  certitude,  serve  their 
country  equally  well  composing  witty 
epigrams  at  formal  embassy  dinners. 

Obviously,  the  majority  of  the  un¬ 
usual  measures  which  must  be  taken 
are  those  which  will  place  a  large 
number  of  good,  workmanlike  disc 
jockeys  in  the  high-level,  policy¬ 
making  branch  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  will  be  no  need  of 
deposing  Secretary  Marshall  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  say,  Paul  Whiteman.  Mar¬ 
shall,  having  served  as  a  war-time 
general,  is  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  all  types  of  men.  Presumably, 
he  will  find  disc  jockeys  not  a  whit 
different  from  some  of  his  colonels 
and  brigadiers. 

Our  disc  jockeys  may  be  slightly 
hampered  by  their  stiff  collars  at 
first,  but  knowing  them  to  be  re¬ 
sourceful  men,  who  will  overcome 
almost  any  obstacle  in  order  to  pour 
their  spiels  into  a  microphone,  we 
may  be  sure  that  once  they  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  office  Europe  and  Russia 
will  hear  from  them  in  no  time  at 
all  and  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Disc  jockeys  will  waste  neither 
time  nor  the  sponsors’  money  by  go¬ 
ing  to  long,  expensive,  and  fruitless 
conferences;  instead,  they  will  solve 
the  problem  in  their  own  manner, 


by  blanketing  Europe  and  Russia 
with  continuous  and  high-powered 
disc  jockey  shows,  liberally  salted 
with  commercials.  Also,  having 
learned  to  calculate  the  tastes  of  their 
audiences  to  a  nicety,  their  different 
shows  beamed  to  different  countries 
will,  naturally,  have  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  appeal. 

Dancing  in  the  streets  of  Paris  will 
be  inspired  by  generous  snatches  of 
le  jazz  hot,  Maurice  Chevalier,  Jean 
Sablon,  and  Edith  Piaf;  congruently, 
our  indispensable  singing  commer¬ 
cials  will  also  be  aimed  at  the  thrifty 
Gallic  mind.  One  of  them  is  sure 
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"disc  jockeys  — 


to  be  set  to  the  tune  of  "Sentimental 
Journey": 

"Gonna  join  le  Plan  de  Marshall, 
Gonna  line  our  pockets  well; 
Gonna  turn  our  backs  on  Uncle  Joe, 
And  collect  that  U.  S.  dough." 

For  the  French-speaking  commer¬ 
cials  something  dramatic  is  clearly 
in  order,  with  Charles  Boyer  doing 
the  narration  and  the  "Marseillaise" 
being  played  sofetly  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  / 

Boyer:  "Fellow  Frenchmen;  are 
you  cold,  hungry,  or  sleeping  on  ze 
park  benches  of  nights  ?  Poof !  Zat 
is  too  bad.  I  am  not,  do  you  hear, 
I  am  not!  (Music  now  swelling  to 
crescendo.)  I  ’ave  a  ball  point  pen 
to  write  weeth,  I  get  my  cigarettes 
from  the  drug  store,  not  the  gutter 
(music  flooding  all  around  him 
now),  and  I  ’ave  Wheaties,  Break¬ 
fast  of  Champions,  whenever  I  want! 
(Now  the  music  is  muted;  Boyer 
continues  in  low*  intense  tone.)  All 
because  I  live  under  ze  Marechal 
Plan;  ze  Marechal  Plan  of  Uncle 
Sam,  by  which  he  lend  many  francs 
to  all  good  Frenchmen.  No  col¬ 
lateral  is  required;  no  papers  to  sign; 
and  as  for  repaying  ze  money  —  Zut 
Alors  —  you  simply  put  ze  hands 
tightly  in  ze  pockets  and  scream 
'Uncle  Shylock’  at  ze  top  of  ze  lungs. 
Remembaire,  try  ze  new,  improved, 
Marechal  Plan  today!  (All  musicians 
drop  their  instruments  and  sob 
loudly,  quite  carried  away  by  their 
emotions,  while  Boyer  shouts  hoarse¬ 
ly.)  Vive  la  France!  Vive  la  France! 


Vive  la  France!"  (fadeout).  Be¬ 
tween  these  commercials,  we  may, 
for  variety,  present  a  celebrity  series; 
a  series  that  will  feature  such  presen¬ 
tations  as  Jean-Paul  Sartre  telling 
"Why  I  Believe  In  the  Easter  Bunny," 
Josephine  Baker  relating  "My  Opin¬ 
ion  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,"  and 
Charles  De  Gaulle  expounding  "Es¬ 
sentials  of  Pouter  Pigeon  Breeding.” 

Germans,  of  course,  are  more 
literal-minded  and  less  inclined  to 
emotional  displays  than  the  French. 
Knowing  this,  the  disc  jockeys  will 
woo  their  ears  with  large  amounts 
of  oom-pah-pah  and  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner.  Germans  will,  no  matter  what 
their  politics,  listen  to  this  much 
more  eagerly  than  they  would  Harry 
Truman’s  Missouri  twang  or  Joseph 
Stalin’s  Georgia  drawl.  German 
commercials  will  have  to  be  wedded 
to  some  familiar  tune,  such  as  "Ach, 
Du  Lieber  Augustine,"  and  be  of 
the  childish  simplicity  so  dear  to  the 
German  mind. 

The  following  should  be  simple 
enough  to  satisfy  any  German,  how¬ 
ever  great  his  love  of  simplicity: 

"Ach,  the  goot  old  Marshall  Plan, 
Marshall  Plan,  Marshall  Plan, 

Join  the  good  old  Marshall  Plan 
and  get  all  you  can!” 
and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  It  ought  to 
be  added  that  having  listened  to  A. 
Hitler  &  Co.  for  so  many  years,  the 
Germans  are  much  slower  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  ad  nauseam  point  than  Amer¬ 
icans,  who  have  been  spoiled  by  a 
long  diet  of  such  fulsome  radiorators 
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as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  James  M.  Curley  and  the 
like. 

Being  well  aware  of  what  the  Ger¬ 
man  listening  habits  have  been  for 
the  last  decade  or  so,  our  statesman 
disc  jockeys  will  find  the  Deutsch¬ 
land  speaking  commercials  the 
easiest  of  the  lot  to  prepare.  All 
they  need  do  is  procure  some  out¬ 
standingly  violent  manic  depressive 
case  from  a  nearby  institution  who 
can  be  relied  upon  to  scream,  sputter 
and  froth  into  a  microphone  and  re¬ 
peat  the  words  "Marshall  Plan”  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  midst  of  his 
gibberings.  He  will  be  the  perfect 
man  for  the  job,  but  his  identity 
must  remain  a  carefully  guarded 
secret;  otherwise,  and  you  know  how 
the  Germans  have  been  in  the  past, 
he  is  apt  to  be  elected  President  of 
Germany  by  a  landslide  in  the  next 
election.  A  typical  line  from  his 
commercial,  "Sauerbrautenundum- 
lautenund  Marshall  Plan  gutenmor- 
ganische  Marshall  Plan  Marshall- 
plan  Heil!”  —  That  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  give  you  the  idea. 

Now  the  Russians,  and  looking 
over  their  past  history  this  will  seem 
perfectly  natural,  are  an  intensely 
gloomy  race.  By  comparison  with 
them,  specimens  such  as  Georges 
Beaudelaire  and  Franz  Kafka  would 
be  as  blithe  and  gay  as  Bob  Hope 
and  Bing  Crosby  doing  a  buck-and- 
wing  number.  The  Russians  them¬ 
selves  have  supplied  us  with  appro¬ 


priately  eldritch  music  in  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Shostakovich,  Tchai¬ 
kovsky,  and  an  impressive  list  of 
others. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  and  our 
disc  jockeys  will  readily  realize,  the 
commercials  call  for  something  slow, 
low,  and  basso  profundo,  and 
which  some  of  our  way-down  yonder 
spiritual  singers  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  nicely.  Set  to  the  tune  of 
the  "Volga  Boatmen,”  it  ought  to 
go  something  like  this: 

"Ge  .  .  .  orge  .  .  .  Mar  .  .  .sh  .  .  . 
all,  George  Mar  .  .  .  shalll,  George 
.  .  .  Mar  ...  sh  ...  all  He  .  .  .  is  .  .  . 
the  .  .  .  man  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  will  .  .  . 
save  .  .  .  y’allllll.” 

Russia  remains  an  enigma,  a  land 
of  mystery  to  many,  but  after  the 
verbiage  which  has  been  heaped  here 
and  there  by  Russian  diplomats, 
newspapermen,  and  party  liners 
there  should  be  little  doubt  as  to 
what  type  of  speaking  commercial 
will  have  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
Russian  mind.  The  man  who  can 
most  effectively  read  the  commer¬ 
cial  will  be  a  man  who  can  snarl  and 
talk  at  the  same  time;  a  man  who, 
in  short,  can  talk  the  way  Westbrook 
Pegler  writes.  Our  man  will  be 
snarling  words  like  these:  "Bolshe¬ 
viks!  Are  you  oppressed  by  the 
shackling,  throttling  bonds  of  the 
bloodthirsty,  greedy,  filthy  Com¬ 
munist  despots  who  rule  you?  Of 
course  you  are!  These  Communist 
tyrants  who  hold  you  under  their 
monstrous  yoke,  trample  you  of  the 
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masses  in  the  slime;  they  exploit  you 
miserable  downtrodden  slaves  to  en¬ 
rich  their  bulging,  blood-soiled  cof¬ 
fers.  They  grow  fat  while  you 
starve.  The  Marshall  Plan  will  free 
Europe  from  Communism;  it  will 
free  you  also.  Await  the  hour  of 
revolt,  Comrades,  await  the  glorious 
revolution  of  the  Marshall  Plan.” 

Some  misguided  humanitarians 
will  protest /that  it  is  cruel  to  foist 
this  example  of  barbaric  American 
culture  upon  Europe,  but  they  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  by  taking 
this  step  we  are  choosing  the 
smallest  possible  evil.  It  is  much 
less  cruel  to  persecute  Europeans 
with  disc  jockey  shows  than  it  is  to 
allow  them  to  be  led  into  the  salt 
mines  of  Communism. 

Also,  by  speeding  Europe’s  recon¬ 
struction  in  this  manner  we  will  be 


sparing  the  American  taxpayers. 
They  are  at  present  supporting  Eu¬ 
rope,  although  that  unhappy  con¬ 
tinent  neither  loves,  honors,  nor 
obeys  them.  In  paying  for  the  re¬ 
suscitation  of  this  economic  carcass 
the  American  taxpayer  is  now  giving 
the  government  a  staggering  per¬ 
centage  of  his  income.  He  is  thus 
cruelly  deprived  of  such  American 
necessities  of  life  as  automatic  dish¬ 
washers,  television  sets,  new  cars, 
and  ribbed  gold  cigarette  lighters. 
So,  if  we  are  to  prevent  further 
cruelties  to  Europeans  and  Amer¬ 
icans  alike,  open  the  floodgates,  un¬ 
leash  a  torrent  of  disc  jockey  shows 
upon  a  cringing  Europe;  and,  under 
our  new  slogan  of  "Disc  Jockeys  — 
Babble  On!”  and  "Turntables  — 
Keep  ’em  Spinning!”  let  us  save,  in 
eight-beat  rhythm,  Civilization. 


A  Theater  for  the  Community 

By  ROBERT  T.  MURPHY 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
encouraging  developments  in  the 
theatrical  world  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  advance  of  the  Community 
Theater  to  the  forefront  of  the 
American,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  the 
world-wide  scene.  A  short  time  ago, 
aside  from  the  predominantly  pro¬ 
fessional  stage,  America  boasted  of 
one  thousand  Little  Theaters,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  amateur 
groups,  including  university  and  lo¬ 
cal  players.  It  is  this  last  category 
that  today  merits  the  solicitude  of 
so  many,  for  the  theater  is,  in  a  sense, 
being  returned  to  the  people;  here 
the  strangle  hold  of  the  professional 
New  York  affiliated  theaters  is  being 
most  effectively  broken,  for  here  the 
people  are  being  given  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  the  stage. 

It  has  been  generally  appreciated 
that  the  Broadway  Theater  does  not 
and  cannot  provide  sufficient  incen¬ 
tive  to  new  playwrights.  For  a  play 
to  be  presented  the  author  must  be 
proven;  with  production  costs  in  the 
well-known  astronomical  figures,  no 
producer  would  dare  to  risk  an  open¬ 
ing  night  on  what  seemed  to  be  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  —  by  an 
unknown  author.  The  audience 
would  not  be  there.  Moreover,  full 
justice  cannot  be  given  to  the  classics; 


even  if  they  (and  we  now  refer  to 
all  the  works  of  art,  not  just  such 
as  have  been  recent  successes)  could 
consistently  draw  the  crowds  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  major 
production,  there  are  not  enough 
large  professional  theaters  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  alone.  The  univer¬ 
sity  theaters,  the  Little  Theaters,  the 
amateur  theater  in  general,  have 
filled  this  gap  left  by  the  professional 
stage,  and  into  this  field  the  Com¬ 
munity  Theater,  also,  has  stepped. 

The  essence  of  the  Community 
Theater  is  the  very  fact  that  it  is  of 
the  community.  The  players  may 
be  students,  teachers,  local  business¬ 
men,  or  members  of  one’s  own  fam¬ 
ily.  The  important  characteristic  is 
that  none,  or  at  most  very  few  of 
the  players,  depend  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood  on  the  theater  itself.  Out¬ 
standing  among  Community  Thea¬ 
ters  are  the  Cleveland  Playhouse,  the 
Pasadena  Community  Theater,  the 
Dock  Street  Theater  of  Charleston, 
and  the  playhouses  of  Tulsa  and  of 
Jamestown,  New  York.  A  typical 
community  group  is  the  Kendall 
Community  Playhouse  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Founded  in  1919, 
the  Kendall  Players  now  number 
more  than  2,600  members.  Of  these, 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  ap- 
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pear  on  the  stage  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Playhouse’s  six  productions 
each  season.  Only  the  director  is  a 
full-time  employee;  the  necessity  for 
having  a  professional  here  is  obvious. 
It  is  he  who  selects  the  talent  and 
coaches  promising  members  of  the 
group.  The  actual  assigning  of 
roles  is  done  at  round  table  discus¬ 
sions,  each  actor  being  chosen  on 
the  correspondence  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  to  that  demanded  by  the 
part.  Evenings  and  Sundays  are  de¬ 
voted  to  rehearsals  and  oftentimes 
the  players  sacrifice  all  their  free 
time.  Then  the  production  staff  goes 
to  work  building  the  set.  When  pos¬ 
sible,  props,  such  as  Victorian  cos¬ 
tumes,  old-fashioned  razors,  da¬ 
guerreotypes  and  the  like,  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  attics  of  friends; 
other  props  are  fashioned  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  stage  hands.  Only  to  a 
very  limited  degree  do  the  players 
rent  costumes.  The  Kendall  Players’ 
recent  production  of  Angel  Street, 
which  ran  for  eleven  nights  and 
grossed  $3,000,  cost  but  $450  to  pro¬ 
duce,  including  royalties  and  cos¬ 
tumes.  What  happens  to  the  profits  ? 
The  Kendall  Community  Players  are 
planning  for  a  $150,000  playhouse. 

But  the  Community  Theater,  in  its 
inception,  has  not  the  freedom  of 
choice  which  blesses  college  and 
strictly  art  groups.  First  of  all,  the 
players  must  win  the  support  of  their 
audience.  Since  the  actors  have 
been  recruited  from  the  community 
itself,  there  remains  the  mistrust,  the 


suspicion,  the  hostility  which  always 
manifests  itself  toward  local  talent. 
It  is  simply  another  instance  where 
a  prophet  is  not  recognized  in  his 
own  country.  Moreover,  the  pa¬ 
trons  usually  demand,  at  first,  that 
those  plays  be  presented  which  have 
received  great  publicity  and  which 
have  been  performed  on  the  New 
York  stage.  Thus,  the  Community 
Theater,  in  its  first  years,  must  yield 
to  expediency  and  prove  its  merits 
to  the  public  in  performances  dic¬ 
tated  by  popular  demand.  But,  once 
the  players  are  proved,  once  the  audi¬ 
ence  has  been  aroused,  then  the  Com¬ 
munity  Theater  has  its  opportunity 
to  develop  the  powers  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  its  audience  by  presenting 
plays  of  a  different  type.  A  good 
example  of  this  procedure  can  be 
cited  in  the  case  of  the  Shorewood 
Playshop,  located  in  suburban  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  theater  had  its  origin 
•  in  a  progressive  Opportunity  School 
which  included  a  dramatic  depart¬ 
ment.  The  good  stage  facilities  at¬ 
tracted  a  director,  student  talent  of 
a  high  order  was  at  hand,  and  the 
services  of  many  former  profes¬ 
sionals  were  obtained  in  expressions 
of  good  will  in  radio,  interior  deco¬ 
rating,  and  commercial  artistry.  In 
spite  of  this  impressive  array,  the 
players  had  first  to  present  such  pro¬ 
ductions  as  Beggar  on  Horseback  and 
Over  Twenty-One  to  build  up  their 
following.  It  was  only  afterwards 
that  they  could  branch  into  the  type 
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of  plays  which  had  been  their  objec¬ 
tive  from  the  start. 

It  is  in  the  small  or  average-size 
city  that  the  Community  Playhouse 
is  most  important.  A  particular  in¬ 
stance  is  the  case  of  Hartford.  Close 
to  the  theatrical  center  of  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  170,000,  this 
city  must  yet  subsist  on  week-end 
stops,  or  at  the  most,  three  or  four 
day  visits  by  traveling  companies. 
The  city  cannot  supply  the  continued 
large  audiences  necessary  to  such 
groups.  Accordingly,  only  one  thea¬ 
ter,  the  Bushnell  Memorial,  is  really 
capable  of  receiving  the  companies, 
and  even  this  is  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  with  lecturers  and 
educational  motion  pictures.  With¬ 
out  the  services  of  such  excellent 
amateur  groups  as  the  Mark  Twain 
Masquers,  who  perform  for  as  many 
as  six  nights,  successively,  in  the 
small  but  marvelously  equipped 
Avery  Memorial,  the  city  would  be 
in  theatrical  night.  The  Masquers, 
whose  membership  is  open  to  any 
talented  person,  have,  since  their 
founding  in  1932,  won  for  them¬ 
selves  widespread  recognition.  Tick¬ 
ets  are  practically  unobtainable  with¬ 
in  the  week  preceding  any  opening. 
Like  other  Community  groups,  the 
Masquers  desire  their  own  theater, 
but  they  have  already  set  aside  the 
funds  and  are  now  ready  to  go  ahead 
with  their  plans. 

To  bring  the  spotlight  to  focus  on 
a  more  proximate,  but  not  strictly 
Community,  group,  we  have  but  to 


consider  Boston’s  semi-professional 
Tributary  Theatre.  It  was  first  spon¬ 
sored  in  1940  by  the  Community 
Recreation  Service  and  was  seen  as 
a  more  advanced  training  ground  to 
which  the  graduates  of  local  groups 
could  go.  After  numerous  criticisms 
had  been  received  on  the  venture 
from  well-known  dramatic  people  in 
the  Boston  area,  the  Trib  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  seventy-five  members  from 
practically  every  profession.  Eliot 
Duvey,  then  teaching  dramatics  at 
Boston  College,  was  selected  as  di¬ 
rector.  The  immediate  goal  of  the 
theater  was  threefold:  to  stage  sev¬ 
eral  productions  during  the  first  year, 
to  establish  a  laboratory,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  advanced  classes  in  direction, 
design,  and  voice. 

The  Trib  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  theater  group  to  pre¬ 
sent  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt  in  Boston. 
Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  to  date  was  the  1943  pres¬ 
entation  of  Sean  O’Casey’s  Red  Roses 
for  Me,  a  play  which  demands  the 
utmost  of  director  and  cast.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  this  drama, 
which  received  the  plaudits  of  the 
critics,  was  ever  produced  outside  of 
Ireland.  The  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Trib’s  season,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  is  the  annual  presentation 
of  a  Shakespeare  Festival.  At  the 
time  of  the  Bard's  birthday,  in  late 
April,  the  Trib  presents  a  series  of 
his  most  famous  plays.  Thus,  last 
year,  the  Festival  lasted  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  players  pre- 
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sented  Macbeth,  Tivelfth  Night, 
Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

The  Trib  has  now  become  a  self- 
sustaining  business,  yet  it  still  retains 
the  communal,  non-profit  elements 
essential  to  the  Community  Theater. 
Less  than  ten  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  on  salary;  the  rest  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  outside  jobs,  but  the  pri¬ 
mary  interest  of  all  is  the  same  —  the 
theater.  The  system  of  casting  now 
in  use  is  open  and  general;  anyone 
interested  in  participating  in  the  Trib¬ 
utary  productions  has  been  welcome 
to  try  out.  A  difficulty  encountered 
by  these  players,  perhaps  because  of 
their  location  in  an  educational  cen¬ 
ter,  is  the  preponderence  of  youthful 
members.  This  is  a  definite  obstacle 
when  mature  roles  must  be  cast.  Shy¬ 
ing  away  from  commercial  produc¬ 
tions,  the  Trib  tries  to  emphasize  the 
classics  and  other  worthwhile  pro¬ 
ductions  which  would  not  be  staged 
by  the  professional  theater.  But  the 
Trib  is  unavoidably  handicapped 
when  it  comes  to  introducing  the 
plays  of  new  authors.  Even  though 


it  risks  less  than  the  New  York  stage 
the  Trib  yet  hazards  a  night’s  receipts 
when  it  tries  a  new  playwright.  Since 
the  operating  budget  is  still  very 
slender,  in  order  to  stay  out  of  the 
red  the  Trib  has  found  it  necessary 
for  such  playwrights  to  guarantee  the 
first  night’s  performance.  Inasmuch 
as  this  may  involve  a  few  hundred 
dollars  the  author  is  obviously  at  a 
disadvantage.  But  the  Trib  has  done 
a  good  job  in  giving  to  the  Boston 
people  a  type  of  drama  which  would 
not  be  considered  by  the  downtown 
theaters. 

The  Community  Theaters  and  the 
Little  Theaters  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  still  young.  It  is  early  yet 
to  make  any  general  statements  or 
conclusions,  especially  since  many  of 
these  groups  are  just  about  in  full 
swing  after  the  War’s  interruption. 
But  the  movement  is  promising;  it 
is  growing.  Institutions  such  as  the 
Pasadena  Community  Theater  and 
the  Cleveland  Playhouse  are  already 
famous.  It  remains  for  time  and 
the  public  to  decide  the  future  of 
the  Community  Theater. 


MUSICAL: 

SERIOUS  and  SOLID 

By  WILLIAM  H.  COSS, 


SEVERAL  representatives  of  the 
student  body  have  approached  me 
lately  in  what  might  be  called  an 
irate  mood,  reproaching  me  for  my 
obvious  dislike  of  Vaughn  Monroe 
and  his  peers,  for  my  interest  in  jazz, 
especially  Duke  Ellington,  and  for 
the  lack  of  classical  music  reviewed 
in  the  column. 

As  for  the  first  complaint,  Mr. 
Monroe  may  be  one’s  pet  dance  band, 
and  with  that  I  can  partially  agree, 
but  certainly  the  music  that  he  pre¬ 
sents  could  never  be  considered 
seriously  as  good  music. 

Jazz,  on  the  other  hand,  is  and 
may  be  considered  as  true  music  or, 
to  make  myself  more  clear,  good  jazz 
can  be  considered  as  an  artistic  en¬ 
deavor  performed  by  skilled  artists. 
True,  because  of  its  startling  synco¬ 
pation  and  dissonants,  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attune  one’s  ear  at  first, 
but  no  more  difficult  than  is  the , 
music  of  Stravinsky,  Antheil  or 
Schonberg,  to  mention  just  a  few. 
An  earnest  attempt  to  understand 
jazz  will  prove  to  you  that  this  is  so. 

The  Duke  of  Ellington,  who  out¬ 
strips  the  royalty  in  his  profession, 


namely,  two  kings,  an  earl,  and  a 
count,  personifies,  to  me,  the  best 
of  jazz  music.  Disregarding  his 
more  ambitious  musical  pieces  such 
as  his  tone  poem,  "Black,  Brown 
and  Beige,”  which  definitely  reveal 
him  as  a  musician  of  great  talent,  a 
parallel  can  be  drawn  between  any 
good  Ellington  jazz  composition  and 
a  movement  from  any  symphony. 
So,  with  an  exploration  of  two  great 
and  closely  related  schools  of  mu¬ 
sic,  I  will  be  able  to  explain  my  ad¬ 
miration  for  "Ellingtonia”  and  to  re¬ 
view  three  symphonic  albums  which 
are  among  my  favorites. 

There  have  been  many  definitions 
of  jazz  and  symphonic  music,  none 
of  which  completely  cover  the  sub¬ 
ject.  One  would  be  far  from  wrong 
if  he  called  a  symphony  simply  vari¬ 
ations  on  a  theme,  and  jazz,  varia¬ 
tions  on  a  theme  with  rhythm  back¬ 
ground.  These  variations  are  the 
main  reason  why  you  do  not  become 
tired  of  a  symphonic  or  jazz  compo¬ 
sition,  because,  unlike  the  popular 
song,  they  develop  the  theme  in¬ 
stead  of  indulging  in  mere  repeti¬ 
tion.  Your  semi-classics  are  often 
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guilty  of  this  repetition  with  J. 
Strauss  being  perhaps  the  greatest 
offender. 

One  of  the  principal  novelties  of 
jazz  is  its  abnormalties  of  accent, 
the  commonest  of  which  is  accenting 
the  off-beat,  thus  in  4-4  time  ac¬ 
centing  the  second  and  fourth  beat 
of  the  measure  instead  of  the  first 
and  third.  That  is,  accents  meant 
normally  for  the  first  and  third  beats 
of  the  measure  are  moved,  some¬ 
times  by  means  of  ties,  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  fourth,  generally  for  pure 
syncopation. 

Brahms  has  so  much  syncopation 
in  his  symphonies  that  with  an  added 
rhythm  section  we  should  have  jazz. 
Complicated  jazz,  to  be  sure,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  would  be  jazz.  I 
refer  you  to  Brahm’s  First  in  C  Minor 
for  the  best  examples  of  his  use  of 
syncopation. 

A  symphony  movement  is  built  of 
three  parts:  the  exposition,  that  is, 
the  presentation  of  the  main  theme 
or  melodic  line;  the  development, 
which  is  the  variation  on  the  theme 
just  presented,  including  division, 
counter  melody  and  counterpoint; 
and  finally,  the  recapitulation,  the 
voicing  of  the  original  theme,  a 
repetition  of  the  exposition. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  Symphony  No.  3  in  E  Flat, 
commonly  known  as  "Eroica.”  I 
chose  it  for  the  simplicity  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  theme  and  its  variations,  but 
you  will  find  this  construction  to  be 
true  in  all  symphonic  works,  as  for 


instance,  Haydn’s  Symphony  No.  13 
in  G  Major,  album  number  DM-263, 
conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitsky,  or 
’'Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain 
Air”  by  D’Indy  which  we  will  ex¬ 
amine  later. 

"Eroica”  begins  with  two  power¬ 
ful  chords  and  a  tentative  exposition 
of  the  main  theme  from  the  cello 
section,  followed  by  a  more  definite 
playing  by  the  horns,  clarinets  and 
flutes  in  octaves.  Next  comes  the 
development,  towering  edifices  of 
music  that  weave  and  counterweave, 
introducing  subordinate  themes. 
After  the  presentation  of  the  first 
contrasting  theme,  there  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  development  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  followed  by  the  recapitulation. 

D’Indy’s  "Symphony  on  a  French 
Mountain  Air,”  a  Victor  album  DM- 
913,  may  be  even  clearer  because  of 
the  simple  beauty  of  his  main  theme. 
The  symphony  starts  with  a  slow  in¬ 
troduction,  played  by  the  English 
horn  after  the  second  bar,  setting 
forth  the  mountain  air  which  is  the 
central  theme  of  the  work.  This 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  flute,  joined 
later  by  the  horn  to  end  the  intro¬ 
duction.  Then  we  hear  the  main 
theme,  a  transformation  of  the 
mountain  air,  played  by  the  bassoons 
and  strings  and  followed  by  further 
repetitions  in  various  keys,  finally 
returning  to  its  original  key  where 
it  is  played  by  several  solo  instru¬ 
ments,  leading  into  the  second  theme 
concluding  the  first  record  side  and 
the  exposition. 
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A  new  figure  is  introduced  on  the 
second  side  by  the  violins  to  start 
the  development.  This  figure  is  re¬ 
peated  by  the  piano,  and  over  it  the 
oboe  plays  brief  snatches  of  the 
mountain  air.  Shortly  the  bass  in¬ 
struments  return  to  the  main  theme 
while  the  trumpet  adds  the  mountain 
air. 

At  the  crest  of  this  climax,  after 
the  cymbal  crash,  we  have  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  recapitulation  with 
the  principal  theme  in  its  original 
key  played  by  the  full  orchestra  and 
piano.  As  the  second  record  side 
ends  we  hear  fragments  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  air,  the  climax  subsides  and  the 
recapitulation  of  the  second  theme 
begins,  played  by  the  strings  and 
piano.  The  coda  opens  with  the 
mountain  air  in  the  English  horn 
over  a  string  tremolando,  with  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  second  theme 
before  the  first  movement  ends. 

Now,  as  we  examine  the  music  of 
Duke  Ellington,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  looking  for  the  three 
main  structural  parts  that  we  found 
in  the  symphony  movement,  that  is: 
the  exposition,  which  will  be  the 
main  melody  of  the  composition;  the 
development,  or  the  various  solos 
which  will  be  the  individual  soloist’s 
interpretation  of  the  particular  mel¬ 
ody;  and  the  recapitulation,  or  re¬ 
statement  of  the  original  melody. 
These  pieces  are  necessarily  short, 
since  only  one  theme  is  used,  but  we 
are  discussing  not  length,  but  only 
the  similarity  in  structure. 


"Dusk,”  by  the  Duke,  has  a  short 
exposition  by  the  full  orchestra.  The 
development  begins  with  Rex  Stew¬ 
art’s  cornet  improvisations,  followed 
by  full  band  variations  and  a  trom¬ 
bone  solo  by  Lawrence  Brown.  The 
ensemble  plays  the  short  recapitula¬ 
tion. 

Another  Ellington  composition, 
"Hodge  Podge,”  has  the  same  con¬ 
struction.  The  exposition  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  Johnny  Hodges  on  alto 
sax,  Cootie  Williams  on  trumpet  and 
the  baritone  sax  of  Harry  Carney, 
followed  by  a  short  recapitulation 
by  the  band. 

The  theme  of  "Blue  Goose”  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  Johnny  Hodges  playing 
a  soprano  saxaphone,  followed  by 
Harry  Carney  on  baritone  sax  and 
Wallace  Jones  on  trumpet.  The  de¬ 
velopment  is  carried  on  by  Ben  Web¬ 
ster,  tenor  sax,  and  Lawrence  Brown 
on  trombone  (incidentally,  these  are 
extremely  good  solos) .  Johnny 
Hodges  returns  to  carry  the  recapitu¬ 
lation  to  its  conclusion. 

You  can  find  this  structural  de¬ 
velopment  in  almost  all  the  good 
Ellington  compositions,  and  he  is  by 
no  means  the  only  exponent  of  such 
structure  in  jazz.  One  can  find  ex¬ 
amples  in  much  of  the  music  played 
by  the  better  jazz  musicians. 

One  must  realize  that  jazz  is  by 
no  means  a  new  musical  form.  As 
early  as  the  nineteenth  century  there 
were  several  active  types  of  jazz  in 
formulation,  and  of  course  the  syn¬ 
copation  of  jazz  can  be  found  in 
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ancient  times.  After  1910  jazz  be¬ 
came  a  definite  musical  idiom  in 
America.  It  has  become  a  rich  part 
of  our  cultural  heritage,  as  has  the 
folk  music  of  any  other  nation.  It 
is  a  musical  form  that  is  ever  pro¬ 
gressing,  becoming  more  perfect,  ad¬ 
vancing,  /at  times  in  an  orthodox 
manner,  towards  a  higher  goal  that 
may  result  in  an  entirely  new  school 
of  music  that  will  be  accepted  by 
all.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  musical  expression  so  full  of 
life,  and  still  comparatively  young, 
will  not  reach  the  heights  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  we  have  in  our  symphonic 
music.  The  idiom  itself  has  already 
been  used  to  great  extent  and  with 
much  success  in  the  serious  compo¬ 
sitions  of  George  Gershwin,  Duke 


Ellington,  Ferdie  Grofe,  Oscar  Le¬ 
vant,  George  Antheil,  Stravinsky,  and 
others. 

For  these  reasons  I  enjoy  jazz, 
especially  Ellington’s  jazz,  and  its 
more  accepted  older  brother,  sym¬ 
phonic  music.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  I  dislike  our  popular  music  with 
its  sugared  styling,  its  insipid  melo¬ 
dies  and  its  lack  of  imagination. 

If  one  can’t  dance  to  Ellington 
compositions,  try  Brahms.  Why 
you  should  dance  to  either  is  beyond 
my  comprehension,  but  if  you  insist 
I  would  be  glad  to  demonstrate.  Of 
course,  it  takes  a  fairly  intelligent 
ear  to  follow  the  rhythm,  but  unless 
you  have  been  listening  to  the  Mon¬ 
roe  crowd  for  too  long  you  can’t  have 
become  automatons  so  soon. 


We  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Connolly 
Competition  conducted  by  the  Stylus  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  literary  work  among  the  students  of  Boston 
College.  We  are  offering  $100.00  in  prizes:  $50.00  for  the 
best  short  story,  $25.00  for  the  best  essay  and  $25.00  for  the 
best  poem.  This  contest  closes  on  March  15,  1948,  and  is 
open  only  to  undergraduates  of  Boston  College.  For  further 
information,  students  should  consult  the  bulletin  boards, 
or  better  still,  drop  in  at  the  Stylus  office  in  the  Museum. 

Jean  Marie  Moreau  and  George  Bernard  are  the  pen 
names  of  two  of  the  entrants  in  the  Connolly  Competition. 
The  story  "Betrayal”  by  Moreau  and  the  poem  "Morning” 
are  the  type  of  work  the  Competition  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Connolly  and  the  Stylus  that 
many  more  will  participate  and  contend  for  the  $100.00 
prizes. 


CRITICAL: 


KINGSBLOOD  ROYAL 

By  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

REVIEW  by  THOMAS  A.  KNOWLTON 


Anyone  who  expects  to  find  in 
Kings  blood  Royal  a  solution  to  the 
present  problem  of  racial  prejudice 
will  be  disappointed.  At  once  in¬ 
teresting  and  melodramatic,  Sinclair 
Lewis’  recent  best  seller  is  an  un¬ 
usual  story  of  race  hatred  in  the 
North;  and  although  many  of  the 
characters  and  events  are  sorely  lack¬ 
ing  in  verisimilitude,  the  story’s 
timely  theme  is  enough  to  make  it 
recommended  reading.  Yet  even 
this,  because  of  its  natural  and  ma¬ 
terialistic  treatment,  leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired,  for  there  are 
very  few  of  us  who  would  say  that 
puny  man,  when  left  to  himself, 
has  the  ability  to  solve  such  prob¬ 
lems. 

Neil  Kingsblood,  resident  of  a 
modern  city  in  Minnesota,  is  a  hap¬ 
pily  married,  socially  prominent,  av¬ 
erage  American  veteran.  During  a 
halfhearted  investigation  of  his 
family  tree,  he  discovers  that  he  has 
Negro  blood  in  his  veins.  He  is 
puzzled  and  disillusioned  —  even  to 
the  point  of  suicide  —  at  this  dis¬ 
covery,  but  at  length  he  decides  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  people  make 
up  the  race  of  which  he  has  just  un¬ 
willingly  become  a  member. 


With  his  secret  burning  inside 
him  he  makes  clandestine  visits  to 
the  colored  section  of  the  city,  and 
by  listening  to  these  people  he 
begins  to  understand  many  things 
which  he  never  realized.  He  is  told 
that  the  Northerner  is  not  the  pro¬ 
tector  and  liberator  of  the  Negro, 
and  that  racial  hate  and  prejudice 
are  not  sins  peculiar  to  the  South 
alone.  He  meets  people  like  Evan 
Brewster,  Ph.D.,  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard,  Columbia,  and  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  who  has  to  work 
nights  in  the  post  office  in  order  to 
support  his  family.  He  learns 
facts,  dates,  statistics,  and  above  all 
reasons,  and  through  his  new-found 
knowledge  he  begins  to  appreciate 
and  admire  the  Negro.  Among 
these  people  he  finds  many  friends, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  sees  the 
white  man  through  Negro  eyes  and 
his  vision  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

In  the  most  dramatic  chapter  of 
the  book,  Neil  Kingsblood,  before 
the  members  of  the  socially  exclu¬ 
sive  Federal  Club,  reveals  the  secret 
of  his  ancestry  in  an  outburst  of 
anger  at  a  speech  against  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  given  by  one  of  his  friends. 
What  follows  (and  there  are  fifteen 
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chapters  of  it)  is  both  superfluous 
and  improbable  —  a  mere  chronicle 
of  the  growing  misfortunes  which 
beset  the  hero  as  a  result  of  his 
Negro  ancestry. 

No  more  than  a  glance  is  needed 
to  see  that  the  plot  itself  is  thin,  even 
to  the  point  of  being  transparent. 
What  has  put  flesh  on  the  skeleton 
of  the  story  is  a  moderately  unique 
treatment  of  a  highly  interesting  and 
timely  subject.  For  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  would  say  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  —  our  hero  in  particular  —  are 
very  unusual.  It  is  difficult  for  this 
reviewer  to  imagine  a  grown  man, 
light-complected  and  blue-eyed  with 
freckles  and  red  hair,  contemplating 
suicide  because  he  is  ninety-seven 
and  not  one  hundred  percent  Cau¬ 
casian. 

Although  he  has  given  us  an  un¬ 
usual  and  unbiased  treatment  of  the 
subject,  the  author  doesn’t  even 
make  any  suggestions  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  solution.  Perhaps  this 
is  another  reason  why  the  last  fifteen 
chapters  are  pathetic.  After  finish¬ 
ing  the  book  the  reader  begins  to 
wonder  if  there  is  any  answer  to  the 
problem,  and  just  where  it  lies  — 
and  right  there  is  the  reason  that  we 
recommend  the  book.  For  if  it  starts 
the  reader  thinking  on  the  subject, 
and  if  he  becomes  even  minutely 
interested  in  the  problem,  then  the 
book  will  have  been  worth  reading, 
for  "prejudice  is  the  most  precious 
birthright  of  the  ignorant.  ...” 


STEEPLE  BUSH 

By  ROBERT  FROST 

REVIEW  by 
BERNARD  DRISCOLL 

Robert  Frost,  four  times  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry, 
writes  of  the  steeple  bush  (a  New 
England  plant) ,  and  gives  his  recent 
volume  of  verse  its  name.  In  the 
title  lyric  the  only  distinctions  are 
the  homey  subject  and  the  nimble 
versification.  The  iambus  and  tro¬ 
chee  are  here  gracefully  handled 
and  pushed  for  all  their  worth. 
That  same  tone  of  down-to-earth 
neighborliness  is  ever  present,  but 
the  plebeian  dialogues  that  were  so 
characteristic  of  some  of  Frost’s  pre¬ 
vious  works  are  happily  absent. 
(Remember  "The  Death  of  The 
Hired  Man”  ?)  In  Steeple  Bush  his 
interpretations  of  the  commonplace 
are  sometimes  remarkable  ("A 
Mood  Apart,”  for  instance).  His 
power  and  appeal,  however,  seem 
to  lie  in  his  facile  translation  of  the 
obvious  into  the  unusual,  by  the  use 
of  original  and  micrometric  imagery. 

Everyone  must  admit  that  he  is  re¬ 
freshing,  a  counterirritant,  as  it 
were,  to  the  school  of  modern  po¬ 
etry.  But  how  invigorating  is 
Robert  Lowell  ("Lord  Weary’s 
Castle”),  or  Thomas  Merton  ("A 
Man  In  the  Divided  Sea”),  after  a 
steady  reading  of  New  England’s 
New  Englandish  poet,  with  his  sten¬ 
ciled  "pure  poetry”! 
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Frost,  we  are  told,  believes  "a 
complete  poem  is  one  where  an  emo¬ 
tion  has  found  its  thought  and  the 
thought  has  found  the  words.”  This 
rather  narrowing  definition,  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  doctrines  of  most  die¬ 
hard  conformists,  is  certainly  an  in¬ 
crimination  of  more  than  one  poem 
in  Steeple  Bush. 

In  "Beyond  Words,”  Frost  says: 
"That  row  of  icicles  along  the  gutter 
Feels  like  my  armory  of  hate 
And  you,  you  .  .  .  you,  you  utter  .  .  . 
You  wait.” 

Here  the  thought  is  thin,  the  emo¬ 
tion  questionable,  the  words  inade¬ 
quate  and  the  title  very  apt. 

In  "Etherealizing,”  Frost  chuckles: 
"Oh,  may  the  tide  be  soon  enough  at 
high 

To  keep  our  abstract  verse  from 
being  dry.” 

Although  Frost  still  could  not  be 
classified  absolutely  as  an  abstrac¬ 
tionist,  certainly  he  is  departing  from 
the  newspaper-lucidity  that  has  hyp¬ 
notized  critics  and  contributed,  as 
nothing  else  will,  to  his  popularity 
with  the  masses.  Possibly  Frost  was 
not  including  his  verse  in  this  so- 
called  "abstract  verse”  that  he  sug¬ 


gests  is  in  danger  of  becoming  dry. 
But  since  many  claim  the  crown  of 
conciseness  is  due  to  the  poet,  then 
Frost  too,  must  manage  a  grin  at 
the  abstractive  quality  in  his  own 
work. 

In  Steeple  Bush  the  Frost  fan  will 
not  find  the  charm  that  bubbled  so 
quietly  in  "The  Road  Not  Taken.” 
Nor  is  that  matter-of-fact  comment 
here  that  was  so  evident  in  the 
poems  that  spoke  seriously  of  walls 
and  butterflies.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  number  of  apostates 
from  the  New  England  poet,  if  he 
does  not  stick  to  his  birches. 

"A  Rogers  Group,”  also  in  Steeple 
Bush,  is  so  naive  and  pointless  that 
it  would  almost  make  you  believe 
that  Frost  agrees  with  some  critic 
who  has  said:  "a  poem  must  not 
mean,  but  be.”  This  particular  piece 
will  certainly  need  "A  Boy’s  Will” 
and  "North  of  Boston”  to  sustain  it 
in  any  anthology. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  in  the 
blurb  for  Steeple  Bush,  named  Robert 
Lee  Frost  as  "America’s  greatest 
living  poet.”  One  of  the  great  joys 
of  heaven,  I  think,  will  be  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  opinion  there. 


THEATRICAL: 

The  Man  Named  Menotti 

By  EDWARD  O.  CAVICCHI 

w  HILE  we  were  waiting  for  the 
curtain  to  go  up  on  the  first  act  of 
"The  Medium,”  we  talked  about  the 
performers,  and  the  author  and  his 
works.  My  companion  was  well 
versed  in  the  personal  lives  of  the 
singers:  Marie  Powers  was  a 

widow,  had  auditioned  for  Tos¬ 
canini  in  Milan,  could  sing  in  ten 
languages  and  was  an  ardent  Cath¬ 
olic.  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  author.  Gian-Carlo  Menotti, 
an  American  of  Italian  descent, 
writes  both  music  and  lyrics  for  his 
operas.  His  highly  original  plots 
have  been,  until  the  present  time, 
very  comic,  and  filled  with  witty 
satire.  His  nearest  approach  to 
tragedy  is  in  his  "Old  Mail  and  the 
Thief,”  where  the  heroine,  Miss 
Todd,  is  left  alone,  deserted  and  dis¬ 
illusioned,  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 
His  present  work,  "The  Medium,” 
is  a  tragedy. 

As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first 
act,  we  find  the  stage  set  represents 
a  flat  somewhere  in  a  large  city, 
either  American  or  European.  At 
the  left  is  a  door  leading  to  an  in¬ 
terior  chamber  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
stage  stands  a  puppet  booth.  At  the 
right  center  stage  is  a  stair  well 
leading  down  to  the  apartments 
below  and  the  street.  The  furnish¬ 
ings  are  of  foreign  taste  and  desig¬ 


nate  the  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  first  World  War.  It  is  early 
evening.  Monica  (soprano),  the 
daughter  of  Madame  Flora,  and 
Toby,  a  mute  who  is  cared  for  by  the 
medium,  and  who  has  an  unhealthy 
fear  of  her  power,  are  preparing  for 
a  seance  to  be  held  that  evening. 
The  music  is  light  and  happy  and 
the  young  people  are  gay.  While 
Toby  is  adorning  himself  with  silks, 
Madame  Flora  (mezzo)  enters  by 
the  stairs.  She  is  a  stout,  heavily 
hennaed  woman  who  looks  much 
older  than  her  years.  Her  manner 
is  brusque  and  almost  cruel.  She 
severely  reprimands  her  daughter  for 
her  frivolity  and  threatens  the  mute, 
"If  anything  goes  wrong  tonight . .  .” 
Toby  and  Monica  conceal  them¬ 
selves  and  soon  the  customers  arrive. 
While  the  medium  goes  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  chamber  to  prepare  herself 
for  the  seance,  they  relate  their 
sorrows  to  one  another.  With  the 
duet,  "We  had  a  son,”  we  first  have 
the  musical  setting  for  the  tragedy 
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to  follow.  Up  until  this  time  the 
music  has  represented  only  the  char¬ 
acters;  now  we  begin  to  feel  drawn 
into  the  plot.  As  the  seance  begins 
and  the  pseudo-ghosts  appear  and 
perform,  the  musical  suspense  is 
centered  around  the  medium,  and 
built  up  until  she  suddenly  breaks 
out  of  her  trance  in  a  frenzy,  for  as 
she  puts  it,  "I  felt  a  hand  not  human 
on  my  throat.”  Unable  to  find  the 
culprit,  she  dismisses  the  customers 
and  when  they  are  gone,  she  threat¬ 
ens  the  mute  with  dire  punishment 
unless  he  admits  having  touched  her 
to  frighten  her.  Toby  is  saved  from 
a  lashing  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mysterious  voice  which  no  one  hears 
but  the  medium  herself.  Now 
thoroughly  frightened,  Mme.  Flora 
goes  to  a  wall  bracket  where  a  holy 
candle  has  been  burning,  and  re¬ 
moving  a  rosary,  she  falls  to  her 
knees  and  begins  reciting  the  Latin 
"Ave  Maria.”  With  her  daughter 
trying  to  console  her,  and  with  a 
background  of  powerful  music 
which  has  been  so  cleverly  orches¬ 
trated  that  we  hardly  notice  it  until 
now,  a  most  tense  atmosphere  is 
created  with  which  the  act  ends. 

When  the  lights  came  on  again, 
we  noticed  that  most  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  were  not  enthusiastic  regarding 
the  play.  Actually,  there  was  not 
any  notable  music  in  the  first  act 
(Mr.  Menotti  was  saving  the  best 
until  later) ,  but  the  music  and  action 
did  serve  to  set  the  scene  for  the 
really  great  tragic  story  which  was 
to  follow. 


The  overture  to  the  second  act  is 
notable.  First  of  all,  it  is  vaguely 
reminiscent  of  Puccini’s  methods  of 
handling  tragic  themes,  especially 
that  of  ''Butterfly.”  Mr.  Menotti 
has  successfully  used  oboe,  bass,  and 
low  register  percussion  to  beat  out 
his  theme,  and  as  Puccini  used  the 
placidness  of  temple  chimes  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  emotion,  so  Menotti 
uses  the  sounds  of  the  city.  A  quick 
run  on  the  violins  could  well  be  a 
passing  trolley,  and  the  excited 
trumpet  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
beat  could  well  be  an  impatient  cab 
driver.  Those  low  rumblings  from 
the  kettle  drums  could  be  a  subway 
far  under  ground.  Here  Mr.  Men¬ 
otti  also  introduces  his  theme  played 
rather  harshly  on  the  piano.  It 
seems  to  fit  Mme.  Flora’s  ominous 
presence  perfectly.  To  listen  to  this 
impressive  music  is  to  put  one’s  hand 
on  the  pulse  of  a  great  city  and  feel 
it  beat.  When  the  curtain  rises  we 
are  well  prepared  for  the  story. 

It  is  a  few  evenings  later.  The 
music  is  light  and  gay  once  again, 
as  Toby  in  the  puppet  booth  is  pre¬ 
senting  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  for 
Monica.  After  his  performance, 
she  sings  a  happy  waltz  and  he 
dances  for  her.  Then,  overcome 
with  emotion,  he  tries  to  tell  her  of 
his  love  for  her.  Monica  admits 
her  love  and  comforts  Toby  that 
though  he  cannot  speak,  it  does  not 
matter.  The  lovers  are  interrupted 
in  their  embrace  by  the  opening  of 
the  door.  By  the  time  Mme.  Flora 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
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Toby  is  at  his  work  and  Monica  in 
her  room.  Mme.  Flora  has  been 
drinking  heavily  and  carries  a  bottle. 
She  tells  Toby  that  she  wants  to  be 
friends  with  him,  that  she  loves  him 
as  her  own  son,  and  will  promise 
never  to  punish  him  again  if  he  will 
only  say  it  wa s  he  who  touched  her 
throat  the  other  night.  When  Toby 
denies  this,  she  flies  into  a  rage,  and 
tearing  his  shirt  from  his  back,  she 
lashes  him  with  a  leather  thong. 
Monica  tries  to  stop  her,  but  her 
mother  stops  only  when  she  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Immediately  upon  this 
scene  the  customers  arrive  for 
another  seance.  The  medium  tries 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  as  they  are 
adamant,  she  tells  them  that  she 
cheated  them  and  tries  to  return 
their  money.  They  insist  that  the 
spirits  were  real,  which  only  height¬ 
ens  her  horror.  As  the  customers 
go  out  chanting,  "Why  do  you  fear 
our  dead,”  the  medium  becomes 
hysterical  and  insists  that  Toby  leave 
with  them.  In  spite  of  Monica’s 
pleading,  Toby  is  forced  to  go.  In 
the  sudden  quiet  after  the  excite¬ 
ment,  we  hear  the  strains  of 
Monica’s  waltz  as  she  picks  up  the 
Punch  and  Judy  dolls  and  weeps 
silently  over  them.  Still  furious, 
Mme.  Flora  locks  Monica  in  her 
room.  When  the  medium  is  calm 
again,  she  begins  a  prayer,  "O  God, 
forgive  me  my  sins,”  which  develops 
into  a  recitative,  "Why  do  I  fear,” 
in  which  she  describes  the  morbidly 
sickening  horrors  that  she  has  seen 


as  a  young  girl.  As  the  recitative 
continues  she  begins  to  give  way  to 
her  fears  and  all  of  the  phantoms 
she  has  conjured  in  the  past  crowd 
close  behind  her.  The  musical  se¬ 
quence  here  is  unexcelled.  Holly¬ 
wood  with  all  of  its  special  effects, 
musical  and  otherwise,  has  never 
produced  as  singularly  profound 
effect  as  this.  When  the  medium 
reaches  her  peak  of  excitement,  she 
lapses  back  into  the  prayer  and  the 
spirits  wrought  by  her  fears  vanish. 
She  falls  into  a  drunken  stupor. 

Here  the  tragic  theme  is  again  in¬ 
troduced  and  developed  with  ex¬ 
quisite  care.  Toby  enters  by  the 
stairs  and  silently  slips  by  the 
drunken  medium.  He  tries  to  arouse 
Monica,  but  can  only  utter  a  few 
throaty  sounds.  As  he  begins  to 
search  for  the  key,  a  sudden  noise 
arouses  the  medium.  Toby  darts 
into  the  puppet  booth.  The  medium 
whirls  around  and  calls,  "Who’s 
there?”  She  takes  a  revolver  from 
the  table  drawer  and  again  chal¬ 
lenges.  When  the  white  curtain 
hanging  in  front  of  the  puppet  booth 
moves  slightly,  Mme.  Flora,  believ¬ 
ing  it  a  spirit,  fires.  We  perceive 
Toby  struggling  within  the  booth 
and  a  red  blotch  on  the  curtain 
grows  larger.  When  he  falls  to  the 
floor,  Monica  is  pounding  at  the 
door.  The  stunned  medium  unlocks 
it.  At  first  sight  of  the  body  the  girl 
is  paralyzed  with  fear.  Then  she 
moves  across  to  the  stairs  and  out 
and  we  hear  her  screams  for  help 
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die  out  in  the  street  below.  The 
medium  approaches  the  body  and 
kneels  beside  it.  "Was  it  you?" 
she  asks  and  she  moves  closer,  "Was 
it  you?"  Her  voice  is  nearly  a 
whisper  and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  audience  was  silent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  the  applause  would 
not  stop.  I  looked  at  my  companion. 
We  were  both  thoroughly  exhausted 
and  completely  satisfied  for  having 
had  the  wits  scared  out  of  us.  The 
performances,  especially  that  of  Leo 
Coleman  (Toby),  were  superb;  the 
staging  was  clever;  and  the  music 
was  magnificent.  As  we  left  the 
theater  we  drew  our  conclusions. 
Opera  is  not  dead,  and  Gian-Carlo 


Menotti  is  the  natural  successor  to 
Puccini.  He  has  given  opera  con¬ 
temporary  plots  and  modern  ideas 
and  still  preserved  all  of  the  fine 
points  of  composition  and  orches¬ 
tration  which  have  come  down  from 
the  old  masters.  In  a  word,  Men¬ 
otti  has  modernized  opera  without 
going  to  an  extreme  —  a  rare  thing 
in  the  theater  today.  In  his  work 
there  are  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
modern  psychological  (or  should  I 
say  psychiatric?)  melodrama,  and  yet 
he  does  not  give  us  an  injection  of 
Freud;  he  gives  us  a  dramatic  mas¬ 
terpiece  —  a  good  old-fashioned 
story. 
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